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TMHOSE cute Cornell university pro- 
fessors had a theory that the 
mount of gold in a dollar could easily 
be juggled so as to make the dollar 
always buy the same relative amount 
of products for everybody. It is not 
to be wondered at that they gave up 
their job after trying it a little while 
nd slunk away from the scene with 
their theory tucked between their 
gs, Think how much more difficult 

t would be to do that fancy juggling 
ct now, when so many new and un- 
ooked-for causes have bobbed up to 
omplicate, and in some cases com- 
pletely reverse, the situation. Of 
ourse, the curtailment of farm prod- 
cts was bound to increase the cost of 
living. The New York Times, the 
leading Democratic paper of the Unit- 
d States, in an article just published, 
sounds a warning, to this effect: “Pro- 
srams of artificial scarcity fail to con- 
ider the effects of scarcity upon all 
elements of the population. Growers 
nay get high incomes either out of 
imple crops at fairly low prices or 
uut of short crops at high prices. In 
the first case, both growers and con- 
umers benefit. In the second case, 
rowers do not benefit with consum- 
rs, but at the expense of consumers. 
The latter are obligated either to eat 
ess satisfactorily, or pay a higher 
proportion of their income for food. 
In the latter case they have even less 
o spend for other things. Short crops 
igain mean less freight for railroads, 
ess farm labor employed, and so on.” 
‘he Times says that the “recovery 
novement has acquired such momen- 
um” that it is likely to keep right on, 
ut it points out that the enforced 
‘arcity is a real liability which the 
ountry will have to pay for, and that 
nany feel vaguely that this is a sort 
f retribution for the violation of 
Nature’s laws in the crop reduction 
rogram.” It all comes back to the 
asic principle that it is impossible to 
ive more by producing less—regard- 
ess of how we may figure the totals 
. dollars or other units of value. We 
1ave sympathetically referred to the 
lifficulties which the well-meaning 
ut simple-minded planners have met 
vith in trying to juggle the dollar, 
nd at the same time keep one eye on 
the farmers, another eye on those en- 
aged in other industries, another eye 
on the wage-earners, whose dollars 
ire buying constantly less of the good 
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consumers in general, . 
know what it’s all about but who do 
realize that they are getting less than 
they used to. 

We have made up our “pie-chart” 
purposely to show how the real value 
of the worker’s dollar has been juggled 
in the 22 years since the World war 
started. Starting at 100 cents in 1914, 
the worker’s dollar had Been cut to 
93 cents by 1916. This was due to the 
steadily rising cost of living during 
the war period. The worker’s dollar 
kept getting less and less for two 
years after the war was supposed to 
be ended, so that in 1920 it was only 
a little over a half-dollar—that is, 52 
cents. Then the industrial workers 
started to gain- on the farmers, and 
this kept up for two years, until the 
worker’s dollar was up to 64 cents. 
Here was a case where the workers 
were profiting almost altogether at the 
expense of that other great group of 
citizens—the farmers. 

Things improved a little for the 
farmers until in 1926 the worker’s dol- 
lar was worth only 60 cents. This 
year 1926 is picked by many of the 
government planners as a more logi- 
cal goal to aim at than the pre-war 
figure. It was the “farm bloc” in Con- 
gress that forced the Administration te 
accept the 1914 “parity” basis, instead 
of 1926. The practical result of this 


planning and counter-planning is that 
we have had a “plan” which was it- 
self badly juggled already, before it 
It was as if 


was even put to work. 
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Pathfinder “pie-chart’’ illustrating the rel- 

ative purchasing power of the working- 

man’s dollar in critical years, from the 

beginning of the World war to date. The 
year 1914 is taken as $1. 
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Secretary Wallace was a cross-eyed 
man, like Ben Turpin, and his role 
was to keep one eye on 1914 and the 
When Ted Cook, the 
famous “Cuckoo” columnist, heard of 
what was expected of Secretary Wal- 
lace, he said it was a job which was 
impossible to carry out—and Cook has 
proved nearer right than Wallace has. 

How can anyone juggle the prices of 
farm products so as to satisfy all the 
farmers, when there are almost as 
many different kinds of farm products 
now as there are farmers? Suppose 
you did please the corn farmers, for 
instance, by making them plant a great 
deal less corn, and the price was arti- 
ficially jacked up. Wouldn’t that very 
policy enrage the hog-raisers, who de- 
pend on getting cheap corn and who 
find their market permanently taken 
away from them because the high 
prices of pork products have driven 
the consumers to buy cheaper food? 
Even then, if the prices were success- 
fully raised, wouldn’t that very policy 
induce the smart farmers to produce 
more of those very products? Hasn’t 
the plan worked out that very way? 
Isn’t the United States now actually 
importing wheat and corn—when we 
ought to be self-supporting as a na- 
tion? And aren’t the other nations 
getting the benefit of this very “scar- 
city” policy, by unloading on our mar- 
kets their own surpluses—at prices 
which they could never have enjoy- 
ed otherwise? 

Going back to the chart, the work- 
er’s dollar had risen in value to 62 
cents in 1929. Then came the crash. 
The next year—1930—it rose to 65 
cents. In 1932 it had gone up to 80 
cents, and at the all-time “low” in 
1933 it would buy 83 cents worth of 
products. Then came the New Deal, 
By 1934 the worker’s dollar had drop- 
ped in value to 78 cents. By 1935 it 
was down to 75 cents, and for the 
present year it is 73 cents, in round 
numbers. Theoretically, wages ought 
to be raised exactly as the cost of 
living is increased. The New Deal 
planners said that farm prices and 
retail prices and wages and everything 
else should all be jacked up together. 
In theory, this is O. K., but in real life 
it can’t be done. The prices of a 
great many products are so fixed in 
the minds of the public that it is im- 
possible to shift them up and down 
according to the direction of the po- 
litical wind or the percentage of pas- 
turage or other outside influences. 
This partially explains why union 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


NATION-WIDE FLOOD CONTROL 


One of the planks in the 1936 Demo- 
cratic platform is as follows: “We 
have aided and will continue to aid 
those who have been visited by wide- 
spread floods, and have adopted a na- 
tion-wide flood control policy.” Al- 
ready the administration has taken 
steps to make good this plank, The 
Comptroller General’s office recently 
approved the use of $1,200,000 from 
relief funds in the preparation of de- 
tailed construction plans for a consid- 
erable number of emergency projects 
covered under the omnibus flood con- 
trol law passed by the last Congress. 
Definite allotments have already been 
made from the $1,200,000 for construc- 
tion plans on some of the nine flood- 
control reservoirs authorized on Ohio 
river headwaters above Pittsburgh 
and other sections of the country as 
follows: South Central New York, 
$325,000; Pittsburgh, $200,000; Merri- 
mack river basin, Boston, $150,000; 
Connecticut river basin, Providence, 
$150,000; Susquehanna river basin, 
Baltimore, $100,000; Clendenning ‘and 
Big Bend projects, Huntington, W. Va., 
$50,000; and the Los Angeles control 
program, $75,000. These projects in- 
volve the construction of reservoirs 
and dams in the areas needing flood- 
control measures. 

Returning from his visit to Canada 
President Roosevelt visited Eastern 
flood areas where surveys have been 
made for control measures and held 
conferences with engineers and state 
officials. On his first inspection trip 
the President visited Winsooki Dam 
in Vermont which is credited with 
saving a large area from devastation 
by floods last spring. From there he 
went to Montpelier and thence to Han- 
over, N. H., and Springfield, Mass., 
where he held similar conferences. 
After a week of rest and relaxation at 
Hyde Park he expected to make in- 
spection tours of other flood regions, 
going first to Southern New York and 
Northern Pennsylvania and later to 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. Fol- 
lowing these flood control inspection 
tours the President will make his per- 
sonal inspection tour of the drought 
area in the Dakotas and Minnesota late 
in August. 

a 


SMALL CORN CROP PROSPECT 


Cooler weather and rains in scat- 
tered sections of the drought area 
came too late to save much of the corn 
crop. Reports from official crop ob- 
servers in the important producing 
states only added to the picture of 
gloom previously reported. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace predicted the 
corn crop would be smaller than for 
any year since 1881 if high tempera- 
tures prevailed for another week or 
10 days. He did not say whether this 
year’s crop would be from 300,000 to 
460,000 bushels above or below the 
1934 crop yield, but it was thought 





doubtful that the total corn crop this 
year would be as much as the 1,300,- 
000,000 bushels harvested two years 
ago. 

In a report on crop prospects as of 
July 28 the Crop Reporting Board of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
said about half the total corn acreage 
in the important producing area which 
includes Missouri, Iowa, . Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota was 
damaged beyond recovery for grain 
production. Prospects in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota were reported to be bet- 
ter, but even in most of these states 
there were sizable areas where very 
little corn will make grain. In this 
group of states and in bordering areas 
that include the western portions of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and West Virginia, central Kentucky, 
northwestern Arkansas, and the east- 
ern slope of the Rockies from Colo- 
rado to Montana, the corn crop has 
been badly hurt and all late crops 
have suffered materially from the 
drought. 

According to the report crops along 
the North Atlantic Coast have improv- 
ed. In the South, except in parts of 
Oklahoma and small portions of Ar- 
kansas and Texas, recent growing 
conditions have been generally favor- 
able and there has been marked and 





Life is like that—plenty here and scarcity 
there. 


widespread recovery from the drought 
conditions which affected nearly all 
portions of the South at one time or 
another earlier in the season. With 
weather conditions that are reason- 
ably favorable for the late corn and 
feed crops which have been planted, 
most areas of the South will produce 
sufficient feed for the coming winter. 

West of the Rockies ranges and 
crops were reported to be average or 
better and some sections are able to 
provide pasturage or feed for large 
numbers of additional livestock. As 
for the country as a whole, growing 
conditions as of the first of the month 
averaged little if any better than they 
were at the same time in 1934. About 
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an equal area of corn was reported 
past recovery. The West North Cen- 
tral states have been hardest hit and 
crop conditions in these states are a: 
poor if not worse than 1934. The fed 
eral meteorologist in Iowa described 
the present outlook as indicating “on: 
of the greatest corn calamities in th: 
history” of that state. 

After a survey of the drought ares 
and a conference with administrati: 
officials handling drought relief Se 
retary Wallace drafted a rounded pi 
ture of the drought problem and reli 
efforts and presented it to the Pres 
dent at Hyde Park. The Great Plai: 
Drought Area Committee mapped a 
ambitious itinerary for inspecting t! 
drought regions and expected to con 
plete it in time to report to the Pres 
dent in the Dakotas about August 2s 
WPA reported that 72,000 destitu! 
farmers were being put to work « 
projects in six of the nine Great Plai! 
drought states. The same agency ai 
nounced.an allotment by the Preside: 
of $1,000,000 for conservation projec! 
in North Dakota, hardest hit of all th 
drought states. 

In making the report public Aubre) 
Williams, deputy administrator, sai: 
the President had approved 828 con 
servation and 8,810 road projects fo: 
special drought relief purposes in th: 
nine states. At the same time it wa 
estimated that destitution would b 
heavy in the fall and winter, running 
as high as 55,000 in South Dakota and 
30,000 in Montana. The Forest Servic: 
warned of the dangerous situation 
with respect to forest fires in most of 
the drought states. Upon his return 
to Washington after a lengthy tour of 
the “dust bowl” RA Administrator 
Tugwell announced new allotment 
and grants to stricken farmers in eigh 
drought states, bringing the tota! 
amount made available for drought re- 
lief alone to $5,178,750, and describe: 
the drought as “unspectacular,” but 
disaster “which takes farmers dow! 
down until they are sunk.” And th 
Department of Agriculture Drought 
Committee designated more drough! 
counties bringing the total to 726 in 1% 
states. 
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QUODDY TO BE COMPLETED 


“Quoddy will be completed. I be 
lieve in Quoddy and I believe you d: 
too.” Thus President Roosevelt ad 
dressed-his Campobello and Eastpo: 
neighbors before leaving for Quebe« 
Canada, where he discussed with Lor 
Tweedsmuir, governor general of th: 
Dominion, and Prime Minister W 
McKenzie King, a long-range progran 
for development of hydro-electri 
power through cooperation of th: 
United States and Canada, and the S! 
Lawrence project. Not only did h 
say Quoddy would be completed, but 
the President, in a press conferenc« 
held on the beach at Campobello, hint 
ed an even bigger project might be in 
the offing. Vigorously defending th« 
Quoddy tide harnessing project at 
Eastport he called it an interesting ex- 
periment that might well serve as a 
laboratory in the event Canada and 
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the United States ever decided on 
joint action in the development of the 
full hydro-electric resources in that 
icinity, as well as an employment 
eservoir for 5,000 unemployed in 
Eastern Maine. As soon as work is 
topped on the Quoddy dam project, 
he pointed out, these people must have 
elief work such as the building of 
oads and schools. 
In the meantime Army engineers 
ere spending the last of the $7,000,000 
lready allotted to Passamaquoddy 
nd getting ready to abandon the proj- 
ct. President Roosevelt asked Con- 
sress to provide additional funds for 
he tide harnessing plant but a Con- 
sressional bloc prevented the appro- 
riation of additional funds. The Pres- 
ident is precluded by law from allo- 
cating further relief funds to work on 
he power project itself although he 
jointed out that relief funds would be 
required in Eastern Maine at practi- 
illy the same rate as have been here- 
ofore spent on Quoddy to provide re- 
lief for persons employed there. 
When the PWA has spent the last 
ennies of the seven millions and 
noves out it will leave behind one of 
live proposed dams fully completed, 
two nearly completed and two only in 
he survey stage. Besides they will 
ibandon Quoddyville, built as an ultra- 
iodern community a short distance 
om Eastport to house 600 workers 
ind their families. Also there is a 
sreat barracks to house others of the 
00 men employed on the project at 
he peak of operations there. The vil- 
ige and other living accommodations 
ost Uncle Sam $1,500,000. The dams 
vill remain, of course, but what to do 
ibout the village has been a much dis- 
issed question. Both WPA Admin- 
strator Harry Hopkins and RA Ad- 
iinistrator Rexford Tugwell have in- 
pected this ultra-modern set-up. Hop- 
‘ins is quoted as saying: “I am certain 
hat something can be done with the 
illage and that it will not be left to 
ot to pieces just because Congress has 
efused the funds needed to finish the 
ower project.” After an inspection 
f the village the WPA Administrator 
iid he had laid plans before the Pres- 
lent for the development of Quoddy- 
illage as a WPA activity. The Presi- 
ent said himself that the village 
vould be used in some manner and it 
expected that he will approve the 
lopkins program until Congress can 
persuaded to provide further funds 
r Quoddy. The Quoddy tidal proj- 
‘t, incidentally, shares with the Flo- 
ida ship canal the distinction of be- 
1g one of two major federal Public 
Vorks projects which have been clos- 
d because Congress declined to ap- 
ropriate specific funds for them, The 
‘resident made a personal inspection 
f the work already done on Quoddy 
rom the presidential yacht Potomac 
fore going to Quebec. 
Oe 
GRASSHOPPERS TRANSFORM 
A few years after the close of the 
Civil war, farmers in the Middle West 
iid many other sections of the world 
began to believe the curse of locusts 








This fellow, the type of grasshopper that 
ravages growing crops, hasn’t transformed 


yet. He is still a crawler or hopper. 
visited upon ancient Egypt had been 
called down upon them, As a matter 
of fact, it had. Great clouds of flying 
grasshoppers, called locusts in the Old 
World, settled down out of the sky on 
green fields, and when they arose the 
crops were gone. When these vast 
swarms of hoppers passed overhead 
they blotted out the sun for hours. 
And when, in the hardest hit areas, 
they settled to earth, they covered the 
ground three inches ~ deep. Drive 
wheels of big locomotives slipped on 
rails covered with the crushed bodies 
of the insects and trains were stalled. 
Crops were wiped out. In a few years, 
however, all the flying hoppers dis- 
appeared and since then all grasshop- 
per advances on Western fields have 
been made along the ground where 
the eontrol methods of the farmers are 
more effective. 

But through all the years thai have 
followed since the last destructive 


.swarm darkened the sky the question 


as to what happened to them has never 
been very satisfactorily answered. 
However, Dr. J. R. Parker, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, now believes 
he has the answer, And this answer 
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is, “nothing.” Dr. Parker has conduct- 
ed experiments in his laboratory and 
found the grasshoppers that have been 
hopping along the ground in recent 
years are the same as those which flew 
through the air in the 1870’s and dur- 


ing the days of ancient Egypt. He 
found that under certain conditions 
the hopper is transformed into the 


flyer, and he explains the transforma- 
tion as a trick of nature to preserve the 
species. In his laboratory Dr. Parker 
has allowed grasshoppers to develop 
under normal temperatures with plen- 
ty of food and they became the kind 
of hoppers now familiar in America, 
But raise the temperature and cut 
down on the food and nature steps in 
with her little trick. These hoppers 
develop slim bodies and long wings 
which will carry them through the air. 
In short, they are the flyers which 
supposedly disappeared. 

Dr. Parker explains that if weather 
conditions were just right flying 
clouds of grasshoppers would again 
darken the sun, He doubts that this 
will ever happen, however, because 
cultivated fields displacing grass plains 
and forests furnish enough food for 
hoppers so that conditions will never 
be quite severe enough to complete 
the transformation. But this year’s 
drought, he says, has been enough to 
start the change and grasshoppers in 
the West have noticeably longer wings 
than usual and in a few cases long 
flights have been made. Nature’s rea- 
son for giving the insects the ability to 
fly when the weather is hot and food 
is scarce is, of course, to give them a 
means of traveling across burned-out 
areas on which they would certainly 
die if they could only hop—an ad- 
vantage for grasshoppers but a mark- 
ed disadvantage for farmers. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt spends quiet 
week at his Hyde Park home before 
beginning a tour of the flood regions 
of New York and Pennsylvania and 
the Western drought area. After a 
previous tour and check-up of flood 
control and relief conditions in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire the Presi- 
dent says the PWA must use more 
relief men, and orders a study of the 
relative costs and merits of WPA and 
PWA construction projects. At a press 
conference the President emphasized 
that politics is divorced from drought 
relief. 

President names two Marylanders, 
Howard W. Clark, of College Park, 
and Andrew K. Lenhart, of Baltimore, 
to take the examination next March 





_for West Point. 


RAILROADS 


Chicago Great Western Railroad and 
the Keeshin Motor Express Co., a 
highway freight carrier, lay before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a 
new transportation plan designed to 
link trains and motor trucks. Some 
railroad lawyers declare the plan 
“revolutionary.” 

Association of American Railroads 
announces 22.7 per cent increase in 
the loading of revenue freight for the 
week ending July 25 over the corre- 
sponding week in 1935. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
denies petition of nation’s railroads to 
make present emergency freight rates 
permanent. 

American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation says 23 members of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads are 
planning increased newspaper adver- 
tising in 1936. 

GOVERNMENT 


A report by the Commerce Depart- 
ment discloses that Japan is steadily 
increasing her cheap cotton exports to 
the Philippines despite a gentleman’s 
agreement to curtail such shipments 
to the islands. . 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
tells the Chicago Board of Trade the 
newly created Commodity Exchange 
Commission will help the farmer and 
the trader alike. 

NRA’s work of setting up business 
codes is now being carried on in a 
quiet and more cooperative way by 
the Trade Practice Division of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Treasury announces that 3,301,990 
World war veterans out of an estimat- 
ed 3,518,191 entitled to the soldiers’ 
bonus have received their adjusted 
service bonds, while the number of 
bonds issued to these veterans was 
34,529,659, representing a total of $1,- 
726,432,950. 

Acting Comptroller General Richard 
N. Elliot rules that thousands of fed- 


eral employees who have been trans- 
ferred from non-civil service posts to 
positions under the jurisdiction of the 
regulatory body are ineligible for im- 
mediate pay increases. 

Interior Department officials reveal 
they are preparing regulations under 
which homesteading, halted by presi- 
dential orders more than a year ago 
withdrawing all public lands from 
entry, will be revived on the public 
domain under specified conditions. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper at- 
tributes 1935’s huge flow of gold to the 
United States to foreign “financial and 
political uncertain- 
ties and the attrac- 
tion of improved 
business conditions 
here. During that 
year more than $1,- 
739,000,000 dollars 
in gold poured in. 

Civil Service 
Commission report 
shows that at the 
end of the last fiscal 
year more persons 

Roper were on the pay 

rolls of the federal 

government than at any other time 

since the peak reached during the 

World war. The report shows 824,259 

civilian employees with a pay roll 
totaling $129,847,167 for one month. 

Because of protests of stamp col- 
lectors and philatelic societies the 
Treasury Department cancels its 
scheduled sale of “potato stamps.” 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion reveals it has paid all expenses 
thus far from income on its invest- 
ments with a profit of over $6,560,000 
besides. 

Treasury instructs collectors of ,cus- 
toms and American consular officers 
in Germany to get information as to 
whether subsidies or other benefits are 
being paid on goods shipped to the 
United States. 

War Department plans to establish 
Reserve officers training units in 25 
more colleges this fall. 


GENERAL 


Approximately 20,000 regular Army 
and National Guard troops encamp at 
Fort Knox, Ky., for annual war games. 

Medical officers of the United States’ 
armed forces claim bacteria as a 
weapon in future wars and war-born 
plagues will be curbed before they 
have an opportunity to reap a toll 
among either combatants or civilians. 

National Safety Council reveals that 
motor accidents in the United States 
killed 15,390 persons in the first six 
months of 1936, only three per cent 
fewer than in the corresponding peri- 
od of 1935. 

Rumors that the American Liberty 
League is about to fold up its fents 
or take a quiet back seat are denied by 
spokesmen for that organization. 

According to the Public Health Serv- 
ice more than 512 cases of infantile 
paralysis have been reported in 38 
states since June 13. 

Pennsylvania’s relief deadlock is 
finally broken when an agreement is 
reached on a plan to provide $45,000,- 
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000 for unemployment aid and $5,000. 
000 for social security. 

A virgin forest in the Blue Rid« 
Mountains near Robbinsville, N. C. j 
dedicated with simple ceremonies { 
the memory of Joyce Kilmer, soldie: 
poet. 

Group of British motorists on 
tour of the United States in their ow 
cars find things over here “a bit e 
traordinary” and “amazing.” 

Pennsylvania’s Liquor Contr 
Board, in cooperation with the Stat 
Highway Safety Council, has unde: 
taken a campaign to educate the pu! 
lic on the menace of the drunk: 
driver. 

Further spread of rabies caus: 
Chicago authorities to order police 
“shoot every unleashed dog on th 
streets.” 

First of the late summer hurrican: 
hits Florida killing a dozen perso 
and injuring others, as well as doi 
considerable property damage. 

New York State Commissioner « 
Motor Vehicles classes all drunk: 
drivers as potential killers and “t! 
worst hazards on the roads” and d 
mands that such drivers face a mand 
tory loss of their licenses for at lea 
a year upon conviction. 


LABOR 


According to a report of the Coun 
for Industrial Progress, made pub! 
by George L. Berry, Industrial Coord 
nator, the productivity per employ: 
of the printing, publishing and allic 
industries has reached such a hi 
level that these industries can co 
tribute very little toward reducing t! 
large number of unemployed worke: 
Increased wages to raise the purcha 
ing power of its employees, said tl! 
report, is the only way the printi: 
traders can “materially aid in ba! 
ancing consumptive ability with pr: 
ductive ability.” 

National Labor Relations Boat 


certifies a company union of the Nev 
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—Washington Post 





Poor Carter Glass of Virginia, sadly sur- 
verying his three-part portrait of the Dem- 
ocratic party evoluting from Jeffersonian 
home rule and economy to unprecedented 
federal spending and privilege. 
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August 15, 1936 


England Transportation Co. as the 
exclusive representative of the em- 
ployees for purposes of collective 
bargaining. 

Industry is again calling for skilled 
workers, and while all skilled work- 
ers are seeking an opportunity to re- 
turn to their trades they are said to be 
hesitating, questioning the perma- 
nence of the work and the wages. 

Wisconsin State Federation of La- 
bor unanimously votes to boycott all 
Hearst publications and simultaneous- 
y repudiates unfriendly acts of the 
rinting crafts unions working in the 
Wisconsin News plant, where editor- 

il workers were on strike. 

Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor orders 10 pro- 

idustrial unions, comprising a third 
of the membership of the federation, 
thrown out of the organization on 
‘tharges of “fomenting insurrection 
and rebellion” unless they cease their 
ictivities in competition with the fed- 
eration by September 5. Belated ef- 
forts for negotiating a settlement of 
the craft-industrial union dispute 
were foiled when the 10 accused 
unions stayed away from the trial 
ind labor leaders were apparently 
unable to do anything to halt the split 
in labor’s ranks. 


AVIATION 


Bureau of Air Commerce reports 
that scheduled air lines in the United 
States carried 97,450 passengers and 
701,140 pounds of express, and flew 
{(),252,357 passenger miles during 

ine 1936. 

Eight new $15,000 Douglas observa- 
tion planes are ordered temporarily 
rounded at the Army’s Scott Field 
[llinois) pending investigation of 
rash of a similar plane that killed two 
oldiers. 

Officials predict early presidential 
pproval of a $590,000 allotment for 
‘ontinuance of work on the Army’s 
ew airfield at Bolling Field in Ana- 
ostia, D. C. 

Army Air Corps contracts for 150 of 
the most powerful airplane engines 
of their type produced in the world. 
hey are to be installed in bombers. 


FARMING 


Farm prices are already at the high- 
est level since 1930 and market an- 
inlysists are now forecasting that the 
1936 farm income might be the largest 
in six years, depending of course on 
the ending of the drought. 

Rural Electrification Administrator 
Morris L. Cooke, predicts that the av- 
erage American farmer will soon be 
able to have much of his work done 
by electrical machinery at an installa- 
tion cost of less than $1,000. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Says in its monthly report that as a 
result of smaller supplies, world 
prices of wheat in 1936-37 are expect- 
ed to average higher than in 1935-36. 

Olcott F. King, Connecticut Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, denies that 
a labor shortage exists in that state’s 
tobacco fields. 

John O, Williams, of the Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry, indicates that 





—New York Times 


Ballots or bullets—which? Uncle Sam 
knows from sad experience what civil war 
costs. The communist conflagration has 
reached Spain. Will it break out here? 


horses and mules are on their way 
back. He reports an active demand 
for both horses and mules during the 
past several months. 

Demand for dairy products has im- 
proved with the increase in employ- 
ment and business and further im- 
provement in this demand is likely, 
says the Department of Agriculture. 

Uncle Sam begins purchase of cattle 
to meet the drought emergency. Pur- 
chases are being made at market 
prices for all animals of comparable 
class and grade. 

Chicago crop statisticians predict 
U. S. corn crop 900,000,000 bushels be- 
low normal and a world crop about 
the same number of bushels short. 


TAXES 


When the U. S. Internal Revenue. 


Bureau rules that national banks are 
not required to pay the taxes imposed 
by the Social Security Act because 
they are instrumentalities of the fed- 
eral government an amendment to 
that act to compel the banks to pay 
the pay roll taxes is urged. 

Upon his return from a five-week 
trip abroad John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
asks for lower liquor taxes to com- 
pletely eliminate bootlegging and 
racketeering. 

In his annual report Tax Collector 
Chatham M. Towers reveals that tax- 
payers contributed a grand total of 
$35,603,330 in District taxes, fees, fines 
and penalties during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, last. 

Miss Marion J. Harron, 33-year-old 
California attorney, newly appointed 
member of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals, assumes office. 


PEOPLE 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, Philadelphia, 
predicts a “terrific rise” in the cost 
of living is on the way. 

John J. Raskob, industrialist and 
former chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, who was stricken 
while on a vacation to Yellowstone 
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National Park returns by train on a 
stretcher to enter a New York hospital. 

Little Kelvin Rodgers, three-year- 
old Australian boy who was brought 
to this country to have Philadelphia 
doctors extract a two-inch nail from 
his lung, leaves for home with the 
hopes of returning when he is 20 to 
become a surgeon. 

Margarete Le Hand, secretary to 
President Roosevelt for 16 years, on 
vacation in Massachusetts, admits she 
is “just sitting” and enjoying the 
leisure. 

While on a fishing cruise in the Pa- 
tuxent river Senator Vic Donahey, 
Democrat of Ohio, is stunned by light- 
ning, but not seriously injured. 

Sale of household effects at the 
Berwyn Heights,-Md., home of the late 
Senator Thomas D. Schall, of Minne- 
sota, reveals the secret marriage of 
Thomas D. Schall, jr., and Mrs. Martha 
Lillian Coupal, widow of Maj. J. F. 
Coupal, White House physician during 
the Coolidge administration. 

According to the Hollywood Re- 
porter, trade paper, Shirley Temple 
has lost the national box office cham- 
pionship to Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers, dance team. 


SPORTS 


Undefeated Case Ace, owned by Mrs. 
Ethel V. Mars, of Oak Park, II1., wins 
$50,000 Arlington Futurity at the cli- 
max of Chicago’s Arlington Park’s 30- 
day racing season. A. G. Vanderbilt’s 
Discovery wins the $10,900 Saratoga 
Handicap. 

Several hundred of the country’s 
outstanding bridge players gather at 
Asbury Park, N. J., for the 10th sum- 
mer tournament of the American 
Bridge League. 

New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion revokes license of Joe Jacobs, 
manager of Max Schmeling and one 
of the best known fight managers in 
the country. 


EDUCATION 


Dr. Paul R. Mort, director of the 
Advanced School of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia univer- 
sity, reports that a survey reveals the 
federal government must provide 
$300,000,000 annually for the public 
schools if education is to be maintain- 
ed on a level adequate to the needs 
of the country. 


: COURTS 


Maj. George L. Berry, president of 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, says the 
justices of the Supreme Court were 
“all wet” in their interpretation of the 
United States Constitution, 


FORESTRY ARMY 
Director Robert Fechner, of the 
CCC, reports that nearly 13,000 mem- 
bers of the forestry army left camps 
to accept private jobs during June. 


DEATHS 
Chandler P. Anderson, 69, authori- 
ty on international law and a member 
of the Mixed Claims Commission for 
the United States, at York Harbor, Me. 
Dr. William McDonald, 63, infantile 
paralysis specialist, at Marion, Mass. 
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FOREIGN 


FRANCE 


A series of talks with foreign finan- 
cial experts was launched by Emile 
Labeyrie, new governor of the Bank 
of France, with his conversations 
with Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president 
of the German Reichsbank. Currency 
stabilization is the end in view, fi- 
nancial circles stated. 

Louis Bleriot, 64, the French avia- 
tor who was the first to fly the Eng- 
lish Channel, died in Paris. 


GERMANY 

A gray Berlin sky did little to dim 
the color or the impressiveness of the 
opening ceremonies of the 11th Olym- 
pic Games. From the moment the first 
frock-coated member of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee appeared 
on the skyline at the top of the long 
flight of steps to the retreat of the 
last national group it was a dazzling 
scene animated by the cheers of a 
crowd of 100,000 and the blaring of 
massed bands. As the officials, among 
whom was Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hit- 
ler, took their places on the dais the 
Olympic bell sounded and at once the 
procession of athletes began. Greece 
as the originator of the games in dim 
historic times led the procession 
which the United States and Germany, 
as host, ended. The American team, 
400 strong wearing straw hats, blue 
blazers and white flannels received 
a welcome which while hearty was 
not as noisy as that accorded other 
nations. With the 4,000 athletes from 
52 nations ranged before him Hitler 
in few words proclaimed the Games 
open. Then followed the raising of 
the Olympic flag, the blare of trumpets, 
the boom of guns in a royal szlute, 
the sudden release of 3,000 white 
pigeons which wheeled in a great 
cloud above the arena and winged 
away, the intoning by a white-clad 
chorus of 1,000 of the Olympic 
Hymn composed for the occasion by 
Richard Strauss, the lighting of the 
Olympic torch and the final ceremony 
of taking the Olympic oath. The Ger- 
man runner who bore the torch to the 
small black altar was the last of 
3,000 track men who in sunshine and 
rain day and night, carried across 
seven nations the flame ignited at the 
temple of Zeus in Greece. 

In the first few days of the games 
which played to huge crowds of wild- 
ly cheering spectators the United 
States walked off with the 100-meter 
dash—Jesse Owens; high jump—Cor- 
nelius Johnson; featherweight weight 
lifting—Anthony Terlazzo; broad 
jump—Jesse Owens; women’s 100- 
meter dash—Helen Stephens; 400- 
meter hurdles—Glenn Hardin; and the 
800-meter run—John Woodruff, the 
first American victory in this event 
in 24 years. 

At a secret session of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee it was vot- 
ed to give Japan the 1940 games, at 








which time the 2,600th anniversary of 
the founding of the empire will also 
be celebrated. Finland also was in 
the running for the next Olympics but 
lost out in the 36 to 27 vote. 

What will bring about a virtual stop- 
page of all German-American trade 
was initiated by the German govern- 
ment with the announcement of two 
decrees, one, forbidding the use of 
discounted marks and the other, pro- 
hibiting all barter deals. It is expect- 
ed this last trend in the unsatisfactory 
trade arrangements between the two 
countries will bring about show-down 
negotiations. 


ITALY 

Emphasizing the Vatican in no way 
demanded Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin’s utterances be toned down, Bishop 
Michael J. Gallagher admitted he had 
disciplined the priest before he left 
the United States. During a short au- 
dience granted the American Bishop 





The Italian mailed fist blocks way to peace. 


by Pope Pius His Holiness expressed 
the hope America would solve its 
“controversial questions by ballots 
and not bullets.” 

An official communique disclosed 
the Italian garrison just south of Ad- 
dis Ababa was attacked by Ethiopian 
brigands. The bandits were repulsed 
with losses estimated at 1,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


At the conclusion of the three- 
power conversations in London a com- 
munique was issued stating in con- 
clusion “this is the final test of the 
sincerity of the intentions of Gefmany 
to work for the peace of Europe.” 
This was the postponed meeting be- 
tween Britain, France, and Belgium— 
a “preliminary Locarno” conference 
which was abandoned after the sudden 
announcement of the Austro-German 
accord. Locarno action was first taken 
at a meeting in London -immediately 
after Germany began remilitarization 
of the Rhineland. Simultaneously 
with the issue of the communique was 
the dispatch of an invitation to Ger- 
many and Italy to join the parley. 
Both accepted but the Reich attached 
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strings. Diplomatic negotiations mus} 
precede the parley which means a 
long period of bargaining and th 
strong possibility of an open ruptur. 
among the powers before the talk 
even begin. 

Walter Runciman, president of th: 
Board of Trade, told the House of 
Commons credit up to $50,000,000 wa 
established for the Soviet Russian go\ 
ernment for use in purchasing British 
exports before September, 1937. | 
the same time he announced the break 
down of Anglo-Italian talks for th 
resumption of trade, because of Italy’: 
refusal to accept any debt arrang 


ment which London deemed “ad: 
quate.” 

JAPAN 
Vice Foreign Minister Kensuk 


Horinouchi told Sir Robert Clive, th 
British Ambassador, smuggling o 
rayon, cigarette paper and sugar i 
North China had shown marked di 
minution during the month of Jun 
These commodities are favored by, 
smugglers for hurdling the tariff ba: 
riers of the Nanking regime. 

The sentencing of six more arm 
officers who were accused of taking 
part in the military rebellion of Feb 
ruary last and the shift of 3,000 other: 
was believed to mark the end of th: 
clean-up following the bloody revoli 
Those sentenced received terms « 
from four years to life while th: 
3,000 officers shifted to different post 
were changed with a view to pr 
venting the recurrence of another fa- 
natic outbreak, 


RUSSIA 

Tacitly agreeing though official! 
silent, the Soviet government side: 
with the 100,000 factory workers and 
office employees who filled Red Squar: 
in Moskva and raised their hands i: 
support of the “working people o! 
Spain who are defending democrati 
liberties against Fascist reactionaries.” 
More material help will be given th: 
Leftists in Spain by the 200,000,000 
rubles the workers are expected to 


raise through contributions fron 
their pay envelopes, 
CANADA 


Speaking first in English then iv 
French President Roosevelt, the firs 
American President to pay an officia! 
visit to the Dominion of Canada, pai: 
tribute to the friendship between th 
two countries and later talked privaie- 
ly with Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor- 
General, and Prime Minister Macken 
zie King. The large crowd which 
gathered to witness the ceremonial! 
welcome accorded the _ President 
cheered loudly when he changed ove! 
to French to answer the greeting of 
Premier of Quebec Adelard Godbout 


MEXICO 


After being robbed of $400 by ban- 
dits in a mass hold-up of tourists near 
Taxco Senator Robert Reynolds of 
North Carolina suffered a sunstrok« 
and was unconscious for two hours. 
Frances Reynolds, the Senator’s daugh- 
ter, lost a $500 diamond ring. 
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Spanish Civil War 
Continues Unabated as 
International “Dangers” 
Threaten Europe 


Despite rebel and government pre- 
lictions of sudden victory, the Spanish 
revolution dragged on. The toll of 
ife and wounds mounted terrifically. 
Property damage climbed into the mil- 
lions. Blood flowed in ever rising 
rivers while food and water grew 
scarcer. It was a Spain gone berserk, 
gone mad with excess. And _ the 
langer of international complications 
nereased hourly. 

As the third week of the revolt ap- 
rroached, the struggle for control of 
Madrid, key to victory in the whole 
ountry, grew more bitter. The gov- 
ernment of the Left was in firm pos- 
session of the eastern portion of Spain 
together with the area around San 
Sebastian where the American Summer 
Embassy was located until Ambassa- 
lor Claude G. Bowers was forced to 
ike to a boat because of the thick 
fighting in that region. The rest of the 
ountry, probably over half, was in 
he hands of the rebels. Their lines 
xtended as far in the northeast as 
Benasque—a little over 100 miles east 
f Pamplona—then proceeding south- 
vest to Zaragoza, south and west to 
Segovia, around Madrid to the west, 
south and east to Linares and finally 
» the Mediterranean, a trifle west of 
Malaga. This left the important cen- 
ters of Pamplona, Burgos—headquar- 
ters of the rebels—Valladolid, Segovia, 
Cordoba and Seville in possession of 
he rebel forces. All these points were 
the focus of government attacks both 
by infantry and by planes. Although 
large forces were ranged against Zara- 
voza that stronghold was able to resist 
ll attempts of the loyalists to dis- 
odge the rebel Fascists. 

For days and days the rebels were 
.iged in the passes of the Guadarrama 
nountains. There were frequent 
lashes—in one of them 2,000 loyal 
roops were killed when ambushed in 
i narrow canyon. The rebels claimed 
hey held the source of, Madrid’s water 
supply and could shut it off at will. 
in the other hand the government re- 
sorted important stores of ammuni- 
ion belonging to the Fascists had been 
lestroyed in that area and this to- 
‘ether with extensive desertions from 
he ranks of the rebels would serious- 
vy cripple their cause. Counteracting 
his desertion story was another given 
ut by the Fascists in which it was 
laimed 1,000 Civil Guards who previ- 
usly had been virtually the backbone 
f the loyalist’s defense went over to 
he Rightists at Buitrago, 40 miles 
orth of Madrid. In all the rebels, 
ommanded on the northern front by 
Gen. Emilio Mola, were reported to 
1ave between 40,000 and 50,000 sol- 
liers with additional thousands at 
Burgos and Pamplona. All were well- 
irmed and well-disclipined, contrast- 
ing strongly with the forces of the 





government, made up chiefly of rag- 
ged militia with women as well as 
men bearing whatever arms come first 
to hand. 

Meanwhile, the government passed a 
number of decrees to consolidate its 
position. First it ordered immediate 
enforcement of that article of the Con- 
stitution which provides for the na- 
tionalization of all church property, 
next it seized all industry, particular- 
ly the public utilities, and took over 
the merchant marine for use as long 
as the revolt lasts. Included in the 
decree of seizure were a number of 
American factories and institutions. 
Americans themselves left the country 
for the most part when the opportu- 
nity presented itself. Nearly a hun- 
dred were evacuated from Palma, Maj- 
orca, Balearic Islands, by an Amer- 
ican merchant vessel and later by the 
cruiser U, S. S. Quincy. Those in 
Madrid had the most difficulty in leav- 
ing because of the authorities refusal 
to guarantee their safety in transit 
from the capital to the port of em- 
barkation. The request of the entire 
diplomatic corps in Madrid for an 
international train to be used for 
transporting all nationals to the coast 
was turned down on the ground all 
trains were needed for the transport 
of troops. Special cars were, however, 
added to the regular trains and in 
these the Americans and other left the 
country. About 50 Americans elected 
to remain in Madrid even in the face 
of a prolonged seige and urgent warn- 
ings by Secretary of State Hull to 
leave at once. Not only was the Unit- 
ed States concerned with the safety of 
its own citizens but at the request of 
Argentina, Belgium, Sweden, Finland, 
Turkey, Chile, Panama, Cuba and Aus- 
tria the protection and evacuation fa- 
cilities of the American consulates and 
Embassy were offered their nationals. 

What threatened to turn into a seri- 








Above—Inn in Cordova where Columbus 

stayed. Below—Bringing a load of olives 

to an oil press—a sight no one will see for 

some little time if the revolt continues 
much longer. 
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The Roman Aqueduct at Segovia which has 

escaped the ravages of time but may fall 

before the promiscuous fire of rebel or 
government artillery. 


ous situation quieted down for a time 
after the French government exchang- 
ed a series of notes with the Italian 
and British governments. Matters were 
brought to a head when it was dis- 
covered that four Italian planes which 
had been forced down in French Mo- 
rocco were bound for Spanish Mo- 
rocco, bearing a load of arms for the 
rebels. From the very beginning the 
Left French government wanted to 
aid Madrid in crushing the revolt, 
but such a storm of protest was rais- 
ed at home Leon Blum and his cabi- 
net were forced to abandon the idea. 
When it was found, or at least grave- 
ly suspected, however, that the Ital- 
ian government was aiding the rebel 
Spanish Fascists, Paris flew into 
a rage. She sent telegrams to London 
and Roma asking those two govern- 
ments to remain neutral, meanwhile 
conducting an investigation and find- 
ing it was just as had been at first sus- 
pected. Having two Fascist states at 
her borders (Germany and Italy) the 
thought of another one put France 
into a panic. That is why she was so 
sorely tempted to aid Madrid, but at 
the same time she realized it was most 
necessary to keep the other countries 
from lending a hand to the rebels. To 
the British note France received a 
favorable reply. London accepted the 
neutrality theme song, but withheld 
full acceptance until Italy has taken 
action. Germany likewise was agree- 
able to the proposal so long as Russia 
was equally bound. 
scuinspasiiannagiaitbaidtpieniecasiiitens 


$100 A MONTH FOR Ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only le 
a day. Read about it on page 11.—Adv. 
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NATIONAL 


Both major parties are daily increas- 
ing their activities, not only on the 
presidential front but along congres- 
sional and state lines as well. Although 
indications still point to President 
Roosevelt’s re-election, Republicans 
insist—and many observers agree— 
that Gov. Landon has a fighting chance. 
Republican leaders even go so far as to 
predict election of a G. O. P. majority 
in the House. Rep. Patrick Drewry, 
chairman of the Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign committee, has flatly 
contradicted the latter claim and has 
refused to concede any Republican 
gains whatsoever. Even if the Repub- 
licans won every district they lost in 
1934 by 10,000 or less votes, he con- 
tends, Democrats would still have a 
majority of around 40. As a matter of 
fact, neither party is expecting a land- 
slide, predictions of both party chair- 
men notwithstanding. 

A battle royal is being staged in the 
West with Republicans seeking to win 
back those states normally G. O. P. 
with the Democrats working to retain 
their foothold. Political effects, if any, 
of the drought are not yet apparent. 
With much of the industrial East con- 
ceded to the Republicans, both parties 
have centered their Eastern efforts on 
New York and Pennsylvania. Increas- 
ed activity in these two states indi- 
cates Democratic fear of losing New 
York and a like fear on the part of 
the G. O. P. concerning Pennsylvania. 
These two states have a total of 83 
electoral votes. The South is and al- 
ways has been Democratic territory 
although faint reports of discontent 
come to the Democrats from two or 
three states which have kicked over 
the traces in the past. This includes 
Florida where some say feeling is 
high in the southern part of the state 
because the proposed cross-state canal 
was started and those in the northern 
section are said to be dissatisfied be- 
cause it was not completed or at least 
continued. Republicans are generally 
believed to have little or no chance in 
most of the Southwest. Another un- 
known element is the “third” party 
headed by Rep. Lemke, and backed by 
Rev. Charles Coughlin. 

Col. Knox’s acceptance of the G. O. 
P. vice presidential nomination hav- 
ing ended pre-campaign formalities 
both major parties have brought out 
their heavy campaign artillery some 
weeks before the usual time. Repub- 
lican Chairman Hamilton, speaking in 
the larger cities, started on a trip 
through the West and Southwest 
smoothing the way for a later barn- 
storming tour by Col. Knox who, in 
the meantime, has been lambasting the 
New Deal throughout Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, New Hampshire and 
Maine. Likewise, Democratic Chair- 
man Farley has temporarily given up 
his cabinet post and set in motion 
what he described as the “most in- 
tensive” speaking tour in the history 





of the Democratic party by starting 
orators for “every county in the na- 
tion” beginning with New York 
state. Farley revealed that the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee is forming 
separate organizations of business 
men, women, farmers, veterans and 
colored persons. Despite claims of 
both parties to the feminine vote it is 
found that women’s organizations are 
fairly well divided in their support. 
In the attempt to win the colored vote 
which is important in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Illinois and several 
other states the Democratic National 
Committee has placed Julian D. Rain- 
ey, Massachusetts colored leader, in 
charge of the Eastern drive and Rep. 
Arthur Mitchell of Illinois, first Dem- 
ocratic Negro congressman, in charge 
of the Western colored front. 

In formally accepting the vice pres- 
idential nomination at a big G. O. P. 
rally in Chicago, Col. Knox, who will 
do most of the 
Landon-Knox 
stumping, struck 
hard at the New 
Deal. He _ de- 
nounced curtail- 
ment of food- 
stuffs and charg- 
ed the adminis- 
tration with try- 
ing “hysterical 
experiments,” 
squandering pub- 
lic funds, terror- 
izing business 
and failure to 
solve the unem- 
ployment prob- 
lem. He promis- 
ed that if the Re- 
publican party were elected it would 
give the nation instead a “fair and 
honest government . .. as econom- 
ical as it can be made.” The main 
issue of the campaign as the Chicago 
publisher saw it is “preservation of 
free enterprise.” Some saw in his 
belligerent attack on the New Deal a 
conflict with the acceptance speech of 
his chief which was interpreted by 
many as promising a modified contin- 
uance of the New Deal under new 
leaders. The Knox speech was enthu- 
siastically received by Republicans al- 
though scored as vague and general 
by Democrats. Maj. George Berry, 
head of the Non-Partisan League, de- 
clared Knox promised a “government 
that doesn’t care in place of a govern- 
ment that does care about men and 
women.” 

Republicans have been mapping a 
campaign designed to attract some of 
the labor support now pledged mostly 
to President Roosevelt. In response to 
an inquiry by Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist candidate for president, Gov. 
Landon clarified his labor stand by 
stoutly upholding the right of labor 
to organize. He denied that prohibit- 
ing interference “from any source” 
would prevent unions sending out or- 
ganizers as long as such representa- 
tives conducted their efforts in a law- 
ful and proper manner. Gov. Landon 
likewise indirectly denied charges of 
Maj. Berry—that Landon had used 
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—St. Louis Star-Times 


The hotter it gets, the harder the campaign 
mud-slinger works. 


troops to force opening of mines wit! 
non-union labor—when he said he had 
sent troops to the Kansas lead mine: 
at request of local authorities with in 
structions to keep order and not to in 
terfere with activities except to dis 
arm all strikers as well as mine guards 
who were found off mine property. 
Gov. Landon had severely criticized 
company union mines at the time, it 
was revealed. Earl Browder, Com 
munist candidate for president, in 
sisted the Landon statement “enunci 
ated” the labor policy of the stee! 
trust. He likewise denounced th: 
Roosevelt labor policy as trying to 
please both sides and pleasing neither 

In a concerted attack on Gov. Lan 
don, Govs. Green of Rhode Island 
Herring of Iowa, Earle of Pennsy! 
yania, Horner of Illinois, Cochran of 
Nebraska and Martin of Washington 
each in his own style charged the 
Kansan with hypocrisy and evasion 
They accused him specifically of 
miserliness in relief matters, of dam- 
aging the state school system to mak: 
an economy record and of turning his 
back on the New Deal after endorsin;: 
it in 1934. Republicans paid little at 
tention to this “popgun” criticism a: 
it was termed by Senator Steiwer. Re} 
Joseph Martin, Landon’s Eastern man 
ager, said it showed the New Dea! 
was on the run when they put up si> 
men to answer a single Republican 

In the first of the expected speeche 
by cabinet members Secretary Icke 
contrasted Gov. Landon’s record wit! 
policies now advocated, charging him 
with once favoring centralized govern 
ment but now favoring states’ rights; 
with criticizing the spoils system but 
failing to put a Kansas civil servic« 
into operation; and that he condemns 
dictatorship although asking for oil 
dictatorship in 1933. 

A favorite subject with candidates 
is balancing of the budget. But a 
cording to Senator William H. King, 
Democrat of Utah and ranking ma 
jority member of the Senate Financ« 
Committee, it is no use to promise, to 
talk of or even hope for a balanced 
budget for some years to come. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


According to the Greater Nation, 
Capital Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade the Smithsonian In- 
stitution is one of Washington’s chief 
ittractions for sightseers, and is used 
is a gauge to judge the increase or de- 
rease in the trek of tourists to the 
nation’s capital each month. During 
the summer between 250,000 and 300,- 
000 persons view the great collections 
of scientific and historic things there 
each month, 

Visitors to Mount Vernon, home of 
George Washington, usually go away 
wondering what in the world the care- 
takers would do if the great shrine 
caught fire. While they are not visible 
Mount Vernon has complete modern 
facilities for fighting fire. Col. Harri- 
son H. Dodge, veteran custodian of 
Mount Vernon, has installed a number 
of secret fire plugs and has a trained 
crew of firemen that can be compared 
with the best. In less than a minute 
ifter the fire alarm is sounded on the 
estate the chemical fire apparatus is 
on the job with ladders and hose ready 
for action. Drills and tests have shown 
that in less than two minutes four 
lines of water hose can be laid and 
the pressure turned on. 

In 1860 when formal possession of 
Mount Vernon was granted the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association, Col. Dodge 
has frequently pointed out, the only 
fire protection afforded was by bar- 
rels placed so as to catch water falling 
from the roofs and a number of small 
buckets for carrying the water. Also 
in the attic there were buckets of salt 
to put out chimney fires. Later the 
barrel system was replaced by three 
irge cisterns with a capacity of 25,000 








gallons, But these cisterns were de- 
pendent wholly upon rainfall.  Al- 
though there was a small portable, 


man-power suction pump its hose noz- 
zie accommodated a stream of only 
one-half inch. This was considered 
inadequate protection for the home of 
the first President. So these early 
forms of fire fighting apparatus were 
gradually replaced with more modern 
devices. The man-power apparatus 
was followed by steam, the steam by 
oil and the oil by electricity. The 
whole fire fighting system is cleverly 
‘oncealed from the view of the visit- 
ing public so as not to contrast the 
modern with the colonial beauty of 
Mount Verrion. 

Every one who goes to church has 
marveled at the beauty of those mar- 
velous stained glass windows. The 
larger the church the more stained 
slass windows it has to view. Wash- 
ington’s many churches have many 
beautiful stained glass windows. Per- 
haps the most beautiful are those in 
the President’s church—St. Thomas’. 
Henry Holiday, regarded as the world’s 
greatest designer of stained glass, once 
declared that his 16 windows in St. 
Thomas’ in Washington were among 
the finest examples of his work in the 
United States. At any rate his work 





gives St. Thomas’ an outstanding place 
among the beautiful churches of our 
country. The Washington Cathedral 
also has some beautiful windows. Two 
such windows have recently been 
completed by Lawrence Saint, the fa- 
mous craftsman who has mastered the 
art of the medieval stained glass mak- 
ers. Each of the two windows just 
completed by him contains 2,850 pieces 
of glass. In order to be able to dupli- 
cate the work of the medieval stained 
glass window makers Saint turned 
back the pages of history in a toilsome 
investigation. He not only designs 
his own windows, but the formulas, 
the glass, the cartoon, painting and 
firing of the glass are all his. He has 
been making stained glass for the Ca- 
thedral for the past eight years. All 
of his work is done in a studio on his 
estate in Huntington Valley, near Phil- 
adelphia. The Cathedral built him a 
glass-making plant and a furnace, both 
of Saint’s own design. His greatest 
work so far is said to be the Cathe- 
dral’s North Transept Rose window 
of 9,000 pieces of glass. It is 26% 
feet wide. 

Perhaps no citizen knows more 
about the Capitol at Washington and 
its inanimate contents than Charles E. 
Fairman, who for the last 27 years has 
been looking after the art in it. As art 
curator and chief clerk in the Capitol 
architect’s office he made the first and 
only official catalogue of the building’s 
invaluable art collection. Born in 
North Dorset, Vt., Fairman’s parents 
moved to Fairfax, Vt., while he was a 
baby. He later attended the New 
Hampton Literary and Theological In- 
stitution, was a newspaper corre- 
spondent, taught school in Fairfax, 
Cambridge and Highgate Center, Vt., 
studied law in his spare time and 
moved to Washington where he com- 
pleted his education at old Columbia 
(now George Washington) university. 
Later he was given the task of arrang- 
ing and classifying many of the earlier 
files of the Capitol. This task resulted 
in a catalogue of the art works of the 
Capitol in 1910. This was followed 
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of historic St. 

Thomas’ Episcopal Church in Washington 

where President Roosevelt and his family 
worship. 


Pathfinder artist’s sketch 





Charles E. Fairman, art curator of the 
Capitol, who is well known for his inven- 
tory of the Capitol’s art treasures. 


by a larger book in 1913 called “Works 
of Art in the Capitol” with biogra- 
phies of the artists. Later he pub- 
lished “Art and Artists of the Capitol.” 
His 1913 work is now being revised. 
Despite his 27 years on the job he 
looks after the art objects in the Cap- 
itol religiously, seeing that they are 
kept clean and in good repair. In be- 
tween times he digs up all the infor- 
mation he can about the artists who 
contributed work. 

Washington has profited about as 
much as any of the states by New 
Deal spending. Especially have New 
Deal projects aided many park devel- 
opments in the capital. In fact, emer- 
gency works projects have held park 
upkeep costs in the capital below the 
1911 level, despite the fact that there 
have been vast increases in acreage 
and maintenance expenses. The Na- 
tional Capital Parks Office reports that 
present upkeep cost per acre in the 
District’s parks is estimated at $104, 
not including funds for work by WPA, 
the CCC and the PWA. Including the 
funds for the latter work, the total cost 
is figured at $225 per acre. 

——— 9 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

The following letter was sent to the 
editor of a New York country paper: 
“Please send a few copies of the paper 
containing the obituary of my aunt. 
Also publish the enclosed clipping on 
the marriage of my niece, who lives 
in Saugerties. And I wish you would 
mention in your local column if it 
doesn’t cost anything that I have two 
nice puppies for sale. As my sub- 
scription is out please stop the paper 
as times are too hard to waste money 
on newspapers.” 


SPECIAL PILE OINTMENT OFFER 


Those suffering from Piles or other ree- 
tal afflictions are urged to see the adver- 
tisement of the McCleary Clinic on the 
back page of this issue. They offer a large 
tube of their private formula ointment for 
only 10c to cover postage and incidental 
charges.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 11 weeks till election! 
q 


HOT SHOTS FROM THE FRONT 

HILE the Pathfinder is not a po- 

litical journal, we do receive a 
great number of letters from readers 
in which they vent their feelings on 
the subject of politics. Sometimes, in 
fact, they express themselves in very 
strong language—especially during a 
campaign year. We consider the pres- 
idential contest this year -the most 
critical in all history. The issue is so 
clean-cut that it cannot be evaded or 
beclouded. The proposition is wheth- 
er the New Deal program, which was 
brought forward as an emergency 
measure, is to become the permanent 
form of government for this great na- 
tion, for all time. It is for the people 
to decide this momentous issue. Vot- 
ing in their majesty at the polls in 
November, they are to be the dic- 
tators of the future welfare of their 
country, and their own destiny. Woe 
unto the world if they choose wrong! 
Woe unto the ideals of self-govern- 
ment if the voters allow present or 
selfish advantages to outweigh the sol- 
emn duty which they owe to the fu- 
ture. Can the electorate rise to this 
greatest of opportunities? Are they 
going to prove to the world, and to a 
critical posterity, that they are indeed 
worthy of being trusted with the sa- 
cred power of government? Are mil- 
lions of dazed and thoughtless people 
to wake up on the day after election— 
when it is too late—and find that they 
have voted blindly, or have not voted 
at all? If all Americans feel as strong- 
ly, for and against the New Deal, as 
the letters which we constantly re- 
ceive in large numbers show, there 
should be no ground for charging that 
the verdict in November was not what 
the people wanted. It is for the people 
to say whether the officials are their 
servants—or their masters. Perhaps 
the following short extracts, taken 
just as they stack up in the day’s mail, 
will help our readers to realize that 
there is an election coming and that it 
behooves them to put on their think- 
ing-caps and vote so that their bal- 
lots will count. We leave out the very 
hottest numbers, as they might set 
fire to the mails. 

“T’'m 100 per cent for the New Deal. 
A lifelong Indiana Republican gone 
Democratic.” 

“To h 
Virginian. 

“Scrap it!”—Baltimore, Md. 

“T don’t like either the Old Deal or 
the New.”—West Virginia. 

“Preserve our institutions. Beat 
Roosevelt. New Deal is poison.”’— 
Missouri man. 

“Strongly favor Roosevelt. Believe 
he will correct any errors he has 
made.”—Oregon. 

“New Deal is a puzzle. People don’t 
know what to think.”—Wisconsin. 

“No good Deal.”—Florida. 











with the New Deal!” A 





“We're for it a thousand times.”— 
Kentucky. 

“Absolutely no. Preserve the Con- 
stitution!’—New York man. 

“I’m against the reckless spending 
of the people’s money just to secure 
votes for F, D. R.”—Minnesota. 

“I am a true, loyal American. This 
means I think the New Deal must be 
beaten if the country is to be saved.”— 
Indiana. 

“My wife and I voted for Roosevelt. 
But we are against the New Deal, as is 
everyone I know who has a dollar or 
hopes ever to have one.”—California. 

“Against Henry Wallace’s scarcity 
plan, while millions are under-fed.”— 
Pennsylvanian. , 

“We all admire the New Deal. It 
has put people to work and ended -the 
bread lines.”—Arkansas. 

“Too many grafters, And they are 
almost all of one race and one polit- 
ical belief.”—Massachusetts. 

“I believe Franklin Roosevelt is in- 
spired by the Almighty. He should be 
upheld, no matter what he does.”— 
Nebraska, 

“Am against the New Deal, and es- 
pecially its financial policies and waste 
of public money.”—A Bryan Democrat 
from Alabama. 

“Yes, I'm for the New Deal. We 
should have had it long ago.”—Massa- 
chusetts. 

“I’m against it. It’s making paupers 
of millions of otherwise self-sustain- 
ing people. Many have lost all self- 
respect forever.”—West Virginia. 

“On the whole, I’m in favor of it. 
We think some things have been gross- 
ly mismanaged, but the other parties 
look even worse.”—Florida man. 

“We wish the New Deal was where 
they don’t haye to shovel snow.”— 
Wisconsin couple. 


“I favor most of the New Deal, 
although [’m a_ Republican.”—Iowa 
man. 


“I voted for Roosevelt and I’m dis- 
gusted, Will vote this time for Landon 
and Knox.”—Tennessee farmer. 

“[’m on the fence. Want to see how 
plans compare before deciding.”— 
Florida. 

“Consider New Deal a failure moral- 
ly and economically—any way you 
look at it.”—Illinois. 

“Body and soul opposed to it.”— 
New Jerseyite. 

“F. D. is the greatest man we ever 
had in the White House. I’m for him 
forever.”—Missouri man. 

“New Deal reminds me of crooked 
deal in poker—not to be trusted.”— 
Indiana. 

“Will support Roosevelt for lack of 
something better.”—Virginia. 





“Most decidedly against it.”—A 
Georgia “cracker.” 
“God bless our president! Would 


like to vote that way. a million times.” 
—Arizona woman. 

“New Deal is awful.”—Washington 
State. 

“For it, for want of something more 
practical.”—Pennsylvanian. 

“We people in Pennsylvania want to 
see how the rebel Governor Earle can 
carry this state in November. He’s a 
mugwump, a fool and a hireling. We 
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want no fascism.”—Another Pennsy]- 
vanian. 

“I have resigned my commission in 
the Army Reserves because of the at- 
titude of my commander-in-chie{ 
That’s what I think of it.”—New 
Yorker. 

“I'm for Frank Roosevelt and hi 
principles regardless.”—Georgia man. 

“The New Deal has sapped th: 
American form of government and if 
allowed to eontinue it will produc: 
communism or fascism.”—Wyoming 

“The best under the terrible circum 
stances.”—Colorado. 

“Raised a Democrat but no New 
Deal for me.”—Illinois. 

“I’m for the New Deal 100 per cent 
And am not on relief either.”—Anoth 
er Illinois man. 

“Rotten! F. D. R. has put a mort 
gage on every child that will be bor: 
in the next generation.”’—Indiana. 

“New Deal is first break the western 
farmers have ever had.”—Montana 
man, 

“Voted Democratic ticket 51 years 
but never again!”—New Yorker. 

“It’s 100 per cent better than Repub 
lican times.”—Another New Yorker. 

“As a farmer, a taxpayer, a worker 
and a freedom-loving Yankee, I’m dead 
against it.”—A third New Yorker. 

“If I couldn’t taste, smell, feel, see, 
hear or think—perhaps someone could 
induce me to vote the Democratic tick- 
et in 1936.”—A fourth New Yorker. 

“Roosevelt saved us. That’s enough 
for me.”—Indiana man. 

“We are opposed to one-sided labor 
policy of New Deal, the profligate 
spending and the tendency toward a 
dictatorship.”—Indiana woman. 

“It will wreck the nation.”—Texan. 

“I’m for the economy of plenty.”— 
Ohio man. 

“We need sane men at the head of 
our government.”—Indiana man. 

“Roosevelt is the finest president we 
ever had. He has taken from the rich 
and given to the poor.”—Delaware. 

“Just what I think of the New Deal 
wouldn’t look well in print.”—Mis- 
souri man. 

“T’m an American, and want to re- 
main one.”—Virginia Democrat. 

“Franklin Roosevelt is the first pres- 
ident who has ever favored organized 
labor. As a union worker, I am fo! 
him first, last and all the time.”—Penn- 
sylvania man. 

“l’ve soured on the New Deal. The 
only campaign pledge it has fulfilled 
is the restoration of the wicked booze 
traffic.’—Kansas woman. 


q 


THOSE ‘‘WON’T WORKERS’’ 

MAN who is quite high up in the 

government service has written 
us a letter which teaches such an im- 
portant lesson that we are going to 
quote from it—although we will re- 
frain from giving his name, to save 
possible embarrassment. This man 
says: “I subscribe for 28 magazines. 
Frankly, I read the Pathfinder closer 
than any other. I have 22 WPA 
white-collar class clerks under my su- 
pervision. Your caption to a recent 
article—Ten Millions Want Work— 
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Ten Millions Won’t Work’—tells a 
creat big fact. A group of these work- 
ers asked me: ‘Is it fair for us to get 
only $12 a week, as compared with 
your regular clerks who are getting 
:30—and we are doing about the same 
work?’ I replied: ‘You average 31 en- 
velopes addressed per hour, whereas 
the regular girls MUST do 100 per 
hour. Also, they can handle almost 
iny task that is given them, from 
weeping to chart-making or economic 
nalysis. Again, THEY NEVER COM- 
PLAIN of duties or overtime, whereas 
you work only 25 hours a week. Which 
lass then EARNS their pay the more?’ 
| might add that these WPA selected 
lerks are quite erratic, and they are 
ilmost incapable of independent judg- 
ment. So you see that there ARE rea- 
ons why such persons are not em- 
ployed.” 


“MARKETING | 


It is the ninth wonder of the world, 
how the government experts, with all 
their facilities for finding out the facts, 

an make so many statements, and 
‘till so seldom hit the truth. Even if 
they hired just an old-time “good 
suesser”—like Uncle Eli Podger, the 
Sage of Skunk River, Iowa—to do 
their guessing for them, they could hit 
it oftener. When the misstatements 
ire merely political bunkum they don’t 
matter so much—but when they deal 
with the life-blood of the people, and 
with their future, even a minor mis- 
statement may do far-reaching and 
irreparable damage. The drought 
vould have been bad enough, Heaven 
knows, but the evil effects of this dis- 
ister have been aggravated by the 
boyish, vacillating and contradictory 
neasures put forth under the pre- 
tense of dealing with the situation. 
For instance, it has taken almost a 
nonth for the government agents to 
ictually get to work in distributing 
he special relief to the drought- 
tricken regions. And that’s just a 
lribble. The Consumers’ guide, which 
issumes to advise the people on what 
foods, etc., to buy, is chronically many 
weeks behind time. Thus these poor 
bureaucrats are placed in the position 
of trying to prescribe for situations 
which have long ago gone into the 
limbo of the past. 

The explanations and alibis issued 
by Secretary Wallace and his first- 
lieutenant Professor Tugwell sound 
is if this pair had been crazed by the 
heat, or perhaps “locoed” by eating 
bad fodder. Many of the farmers 
therefore are now in the position 
where “the blind are leading the 
blind.” Rains in many sections have 
eased up the local situation, but as a 
whole the drought condition has con- 
tinued, though this seems to have been 
‘ surprise to officialdom. As the Path- 
linder has so often said, the actual 
market prices tell the story—for these 
transactions are not carried on by the 
politicians. At this writing, wheat has 
jumped another 10 per cent in just a 














week, This grain is now 25 per cent 
more than a year ago. Yet the offi- 
cials want to make us believe that the 
price of bread will not have to be rais- 
ed! Corn of course has been hit the 
worst of all; it has risen 20 per cent 
in a week and 53 per cent in a month, 
and it would have gone up more if it 
had not been for the laws which for- 
bid such wide changes. Corn is 38 
per cent above what it was at this 
time last year. And oats are the same. 
Corn is now the highest it has been 
in 11 years. 

The situation as to meat animals is 
almost hopeless. Instead of prices 
going up, as they should during a time 
of scarcity, they are going down. Beef 
and hogs are bringing just a little less 
than a year ago. But this is because 
of so many animals being forced on 
the market, for lack of feed. Lambs 
continue 30 per cent above last year 
however, and lamb is therefore the 
dearest meat now. There is a grow- 
ing shortage of hen-fruit. Eggs have 
jumped 16 per cent in a month. Butter 
has jumped 14 in a month and almost 
50 per cent in a year. The cost of 
living is bound to continue going up. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s basket of food has 
jumped 10 per cent in six weeks. 
Fruits and vegetables have been pre- 
maturely ripened, owing to the hot 
weather and drought, so there will be 
a shortage there. This will have a 
bad effect in all localities where peo- 
ple depend on the canneries to employ 
the surplus labor. 

War is coming. Metallic tin, which 
is the Pathfinder’s index, has jumped 
seven per cent in the last month. This 
means that that most essential of met- 
als is being cornered by the interna- 
tional speculators—who will unload at 
much higher prices when they have us 
in a tight place. Even scrap iron has 
taken a sudden jump upward—which 
is another almost sure sign that some- 
body is preparing for war and is mak- 
ing this old stuff over into poison-gas 
cylinders, gas-masks and war muni- 
tions of various kinds. Reports indi- 
cate that while the cotton crop in the 
eastern half of the cotton belt has 
been largely ruined by the drought, 
the timely rains in the western half 
have more than made up for this, so 
that the total crop will be better than 
the government experts supposed. 
Cotton is now nine per cent more than 
a year ago, and at this price, with a 
good crop, the planters will as a whole 
be prosperous. The bullish feeling 
continues to dominate the stock mar- 
ket, although there has been a slight 
setback recently. Still, average prices 
of standard stocks have shown a gain 
of seven per cent in a month and 43 
in the year. 

Dark clouds hang over the industrial 
front. The workers and the employ- 
ers are lined up fighting each other— 
and even the labor leaders themselves 
are starting little wars and big wars. 
They are denouncing one another as 
grafters and four-flushers, and even 
charging one another with “treason.” 
So bitter has the situation become that 
the church leaders are trying to paci- 
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fy the opposing factions, so as to avoid 
the vast damage that will be done if 
strikes and violence continue on the 
increase. Already there is a great bill 
to pay for the loss of production and 
wages. Father Coughlin, instead of 
pouring oil 6n the troubled waters, 
has renewed his declaration of war on 
the White House, and in a historic 
blast he says: “So help me God, I will 
take the Communist from the chair 
once occupied by Washington.” In 
spite of the many handicaps and ob- 
stacles, the recovery goes on at a 
Steady pace. The New York Times 
“business index” is now showing an- 
other “up.” The production of steel 
is the highest in seven years. Even 
the output of lumber is getting up into 
the steel class and is now 72 per cent 
of the 1929 basis. In many lines, pro- 
duction is unable to keep up with the 
demand. The Old World continues 
to send its gold to the United States— 
although we hardly know what to do 
with it and it is getting to be embar- 
rassing. King Midas of old, when the 
gods gave him his wish, that every- 
thing he touched would turn to gold, 
was sorry, when he found that he 
couldn’t eat, drink, wear or otherwise 
use this yellow metal. Now Uncle 
Sam is imitating old Midas. 
a eee 


SAVING OLD INDIAN RUINS 


The National Park Service has an- 
nounced the development of a weather- 
proofing preparation which it is be- 
lieved will make possible the preser- 
vation of the many ancient Indian 
ruins in the United States. Developed 
especially for application to adobe 
walls, park service scientists believe 
the coating will prevent further dam- 
age by the sun and rain to the numer- 
ous baked-clay cities in the Southwest. 
All these cities, which resemble mod- 
ern apartment houses, have already 
withstood centuries, many having 
been built long before the discovery 
of the New World by Columbus. But 
it had been apparent that their years 
were clearly numbered unless some 
means of protecting them was found, 





One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary's 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 
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Civil Service System, 


Now 53 Years Old, 
Still Campaign Issue 


During the remaining weeks of the 
current political campaign much will 
be heard, directly and indirectly, about 
the Civil Service system of our na- 
tion. By “indirectly” it is meant that 
it is the Civil Service or merit system 
which is involved every time a Repub- 
lican criticizes the vast army of work- 
efs now employed by the federal gov- 
ernment or every time a Democrat 
takes up the defense of such employ- 
ment. It will be heard of directly be- 
cause each major political party has 
included in its 1936 campaign plat- 
form a plank dealing directly and spe- 
cifically with this problem. 

In the Republican platform, adopted 
at Cleveland in June, it says, in part: 
“We pledge ourselves to the merit 
system, virtually destroyed by the 
New Deal spoilsmen. It should be 
restored, improved and extended. We 
will provide such conditions as offer 
an attractive permanent career in gov- 
ernment service to young women of 
ability, irrespective of party affilia- 
tions .... We are opposed to legis- 
lation which discriminates against 
women in federal and state employ- 


ment.” In accepting the platform be- 
fore his nomination, Gov. Landon 


made clear his stand on the question 
by a telegram. He not only accepted 
the plank as it stood but declared him- 
self in favor of extending the merit 
system to include the many thousands 
of post offices now on a spoils or 
patronage basis, the entire Post Office 
Department including the Postmaster 
General, and all executive positions up 
to assistant secretaries of the vari- 
ous departments. 

This stand has been hit by the Dem- 
ocrats who charge that the governor’s 
now famous telegram to the conven- 
tion was merely a bid for votes. He 
has made no effort, they say, to in- 
augurate a merit system in Kansas 
although a civil service law has been 
on the state statute books since war 
times. Paul Ward, writing in the Bal- 
timore Sun, says in part: “No gover- 
nor... . has ever seen fit to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to put the law 
in operation. Once... . $800 was 
appropriated to pay the salary of a 
clerk. Under Gov. Landon.... 
there has been no appropriation at all. 
All posts (in Kansas) appear to be 
filled on a patronage basis. Leaders 
in both Republican and Democratic 
camps said there is a general ‘house- 
cleaning’ whenever there is a change 
in administrations.” 

Likewise, the Democrats wrote into 
their platform a plank advocating a 
broader Civil Service. It reads: ‘For 
the protection of government itself 
and promotion of its efficiency, we 
pledge the immediate extension of the 
merit system through the classified 
Civil Service—which was first estab- 
lished and fostered under Democratic 
auspices—to al] non-policy making po- 


sitions in the federal service. We 
shall subject to the Civil Service law 
all continuing positions which, be- 
cause of the emergency, have been 
exempt from its operation.” Repub- 
licans have continually criticized the 
thousands of appointments to the al- 
phabetical set-ups under the New 
Deal, many of which have been made 
on a patronage basis. In the final days 
of the recently adjourned Congress 
the Democratic leaders attempted to 
jam through the legislative mill two or 
three bills amending the Civil Service 
Act, including one prohibiting the 
seeking of political influence in get- 
ting appointments or promotions 
under the classified service. Repub- 





—Washington News 


The “old army game” up-to-dated: “Find 
Farley! Now you see ’im; now you don’t.” 


licans, admittedly for political rea- 
sons as much as for opposition to such 
weak measures, corralled enough 
strength to block their passage. 

What is this Civil Service system 
which is causing so much controversy? 
Civil Service, perhaps, is not the cor- 
rect term to apply to the merit method 
of employment as opposed to the 
spoils system. As a matter of fact, 
every position connected with gov- 
ernment—except judiciary, legislative 
and military bodies—are properly 
said to be in the “civil” service. The 
word civil in this sense is defined as 
pertaining to the whole body of citi- 
zens of the state or nation. Some of 
the civil positions, however, are filled 
through what is known as the com- 
petitive service, that is, all persons 
desiring appointment must 
competitive examination for fitness 
and ability. This competitive service 
is what is usually meant whén anyone 
refers to the Civil Service or merit 
system. 

The merit system has now been in 
effect for 53 years and was a result of 
abuse of the patronage or “spoils” 
system which culminated in the assas- 
sination of a president by a disappoint- 
ed office-seeker. .The so-called spoils 
system really began with the estab- 
lishment of the present government. 
With few exceptions, our early rulers 
firmly believed that “to the victors 
belong the spoils.” A statesman of 


enter a 


* The Pathfinder 


that day declared that “when the peo- 
ple vote to change a party administra- 
tion they vote to change every per- 
son of the opposite party who holds a 
place, from the president down.” In 
1789 Congress vested the sole power 
of removal from important public of- 
fices in the president and thus vir- 
tually placed every public position i) 
the president’s hands. Some, however 
refused to take full advantage of thei: 
power and kept the most capable men 
in office regardless of politics. In 
1820, the spoilsmen got busy and pass 
ed a law limiting the term of important 
public offices to four years, thus mak 

ing mandatory the vacating of thes« 
offices sometime during the term of 
each president. Later, the law wa 

extended to include many other posi 
tions. However, under none of th« 
early presidents did the spoils systen 
rise to such heights as under Jackson 
During his administration patronag: 
was debated and bitterly criticized b) 
such political leaders as Webster and 
Clay. But no sooner did their Whi 

party come into power with Harriso) 
than it took up the patronage policy 
its leaders had denounced. 

In the early days of the nation the 
task was not a difficult one but as th« 
nation grew and prospered the civil 
pay roll increased and the task of ap 
pointments grew more exacting and 
demanded more time of the president 
and Congress. Lincoln, especially, wa: 
irked by the swarms of job-hunters 
Once, while suffering with a con- 
tagious disease, it is said he remark- 
ed: “Tell all the office seekers to come 
at once. I now have something I can 
give to all of them.” At another time 
he declared: “I am afraid this thing is 
going to ruin Republican government.” 

Naturally, Congress was less willing 
to surrender the patronage privileg 
than the president. Promises of jobs 
made good campaign material. But 
in 1867, Rep. Jenckes, Republican of 
Rhode Island, introduced a bill for 
organization and reform of the civil 
service. The measure was tabled fol- 
lowing the committee report and never 
taken up again. Not despairing, Rep 
Jenckes introduced another measure 
in 1870, this time providing competi- 
tive examinations for federal posi- 
tions. This measure was killed also 
It was not until President Garfield had 
been assassinated that Congress was 
whipped into action. Senator Pendle 
ton, Democrat of Ohio, introduced the« 
measure which was passed, signed by 
President Arthur and went into effec! 
on July 16, 1883—the beginning of th« 
competitive service. 

The first United States Civil Serv 
ice Commission took up its quarters l 
a private house. At first the Civil 
Service was misunderstood. Some be 
lieved that they must buy the list of! 
questions. It was probably hard fo! 
them to believe that the blacksmith’ 
son had an equal chance with the rich 
man’s offspring for a government job 
Despite general improvement in the 
government service the Civil Servic« 
made its greatest advances under the 
9th Civil Service Commissioner. He 
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was a young man named Theodore 
Roosevelt who had been given the job 
by the party bosses to get him out of 
the way. Instead of remaining buried 
in routine he placed the Civil Service 
on a real “service” basis and attracted 
widespread attention which started 
him on the road to the White House. 

Before the Civil war women were 
not employed in government service. 
In 1862 Jennie Douglass was appoint- 
ed to a position in the Treasury trim- 
ming currency. Later in the same 
year five more women were also given 
jobs there. When the Civil Service 
law went into effect the second ap- 
pointment under the new act went to 
a woman, Minnie B. Hoyt, and out of 
the first hundred appointments 12 
were women—10 to the Treasury and 
two to the Post Office Department. 
From this simple beginning the Civil 
Service has spread to include within 
its ranks more than half the federal 
positions. In addition, many states 
and cities now have their own civil 
service systems. 

Since the administration of Taft 
when some 55 per cent of the total fed- 
eral employees were protected by 
Civil Service the percentage of federal 
employees embraced under the com- 
petitive system increased to 80 per 
cent in the Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations. Expansion 
of federal activities into the social 
welfare field under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has tremendously in- 
creased the government pay roll. More 
than 225,000 employees have been 
added while in the same period the 
Civil Service has decreased 12,000, re- 
ducing the merif system employees to 
about 64 per cent. There were ap- 
proximately 848,000 persons in the 
civil employ of the United States ac- 
cording to latest available statistics; 
about 541,000 of these were under Civil 
Service and the remaining 307,000 
were holders of élective offices or 
patronage appointments. 

This has resulted in many critics, 
especially Republicans, charging the 
New Deal with deliberately seeking to 
restore the spoils system. In reply 
administration leaders contend that 
the downward trend of the Civil Serv- 
ice is due mainly to operation of the 
Economy Act of 1933 and not an at- 
tempt to break down the merit system. 
For failure to apply Civil Service to 
the many positions opened up under 
the alphabetical agencies, New Deal 
leaders hold that the government has 
been facing an emergency and could 
not wait for the routine of the merit 
system to provide employees. This 
explanation has not been satisfactory 
to critics who point out that during 
the war time emergency of 1917 the 
Wilson administration increased the 
number of Civil Service positions by 
more than 300,000 in a single year. 
Nor is the promise to bring those 
agencies of a permanent nature under 
the merit system satisfactory to the 
{epublicans who know the positions 
are now being held by Democrats. 

Not only did President Roosevelt 
have a strong Civil Service plank writ- 
ten into his re-election platform but 





he has already done much to improve 
the system. In the past, merit system 
extensions have been accomplished 
mainly through the “blanketing in” 
process, under which the president 
brings a government agency or estab- 
lishment into the Civil Service by 
executive order. An executive order 
just recently issued by President 
Roosevelt and promulgated by the 
Civil Service Commission lays down 
new rules for “blanketing” into Civil 
Service employees of such agencies 
not under the merit system. Design- 
ed to improve this success by estab- 
lishing certain standards, the Presi- 
dent’s order requires that no employee 
may be “blanketed in” until he has 
served for at least 60 days and that all 
employees so covered into the Civil 
Service must pass non-competitive 
examinations as well as be recom- 
mended to the Commission by the head 
of the establishment for which they 
work. It is understood that these 
rules will not apply to any emergency 
units at present, but should some of 
these agencies be transferred to the 
Civil Service system later each em- 
ployee would have to pass these quali- 
fications. Although any executive order 
may be set aside or superseded by 
a later executive order, these are gen- 
erally regarded as beneficial changes 
which should appeal to any president 
who sincerely desires to see the merit 
system extended. The President also 
claims he has brought 9,000 more po- 
sitions under Civil Service in the past 
two or three years than the compara- 
tively few taken out. His latest action 
was to put first, second and third class 
postmasterships under the Civil Serv- 
ice (see August 8th issue page 2). 





AMERICANA 





Recommendation that poker be used 
as a first means of enlisting the in- 
terest of idle boys in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps being among sugges- 
tions offered at a two-weeks youth 
guidance school at Boston. 

A California man allegedly putting 
fake dimes on strong steel traps in 
the back yard of his home to bait chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. 

A six-minute transocean telephone 
talk closing an $8,776,000 deal. 

Gigolos, young Southern “kunnels,’ 
being employed to escort unattached 
women visitors to the Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition. 

A Philadelphia mother tying her 
two baby sons, two and four, in a 
crib in a top-floor room of a bandbox 
house during the July heat wave with 
the temperature as high as 104. 

A husband cutting off his wife’s 
nose because she nosed into his busi- 
ness so much, 

A Washington judge suspending a 
bank teller’s sentence for embezzle- 
ment and scoring the low wages paid 
by banks to persons handling money. 

LAR Es ct a 


Benjamin Franklin once said: “A 
long life may not be good enough, but 
a good life is long enough.” 
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KNOW ANY BIGGER?> 











On the off-chance someone else may 
have a crack shot grandfather this in- 
cident of Lee R. Hudgens of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., is told. In that case he can 
be put to some very good use in the 
family potato patch. Here is Hudgens’ 
story: I recall the time in the spring 
of the year when it was my job to 
“bug” the potatoes. I was out in 
the field picking off the bugs and 
mashing them between two boards, 
when Grandpap came along and stood 
watching me for a while. Then he 
spoke: “Sonny, if you'll come over to 
my house in the morning I'll show you 
how I bug potatoes.” 

The next day I went over, tramp- 
ing the short mile between his farm 
and our place wondering what I was 
going to see. We met in the patch 
where the potatoes were planted in 
ten rows, exactly fifty yards long, each 
as Straight as a carpenter’s rule. And 
every plant was a perfect specimen, 
all of them of exactly the same height. 
In fact everything on Grandpap’s 
farm was that way. Neat and orderly. 
That was how he got the reputation 
for having the finest garden in the 
county. 

“Now watch,” Grandpap said. I 
watched. He had brought with him 
his old Tennessee squirrel rifle and 
an old horn used for calling the farm 
hands from their work. He had been 
a famous squirrel hunter in his day 
and a crack shot. Grandpap loaded 
his rifle and stepped to the end of the 
first row with the horn in his hand. 
He put it to his mouth and blew a 
peculiar sound, Almost immediately 
I saw a potato bug on the first plant 
climb to the top leaf and look around. 
I glanced at the second plant and saw 
the same thing had happened there. 
It was that way with the third, too. 
In fact every plant in that whole row 
had a bug perched on the top of the 
top leaf. Grandpap dropped on one 
knee in front of the first plant, sighted 
his rifle down the row and pulled the 
trigger. I looked in astonishment. 
At a single shot he had decapitated 
every bug in the row. But Grandpap 
was the last person in the world to 
be surprised at this. Slowly he rose 
to his feet, quietly moved over to the 
next row, sounded that peculiar note 
from his horn, dropped to his knee 
and shot once more. And so through 
the whole patch until in three minutes 
my squirrel-hunting Grandpap had 
“bugged” every plant. 

iii acacia 


FILMS MADE OF RARE BOOKS 

Rare and valuable books and peri- 
odicals in the library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture no longer get the 
wear and tear that they once did. Pic- 
tures of the books and papers are 
made on regular movie film which will 
record 16 pages on a foot of film at 
the rate of a thousand an hour. They 
may be read with a magnifier or pro- 
jected on a screen. Enlarged prints 
may also be made. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SUNSPOTS AND DEPRESSIONS 


About 60 years’ ago William Stanley 
Jevons, a noted English economist and 
logician, suggested in his book, In- 
vestigations of Currency and Finance, 
the possibility of the relation of sun- 
spots to business cycles. Because of 
the absence of apparent causes for the 
ups and down in economic activity he 
suggested that sunspot cycles, through 
their influence on the earth’s climate, 
might affect crops and also men and 
cause business lulls and _ business 
booms. Jevons was drowned a few 
years later and so missed much of the 
criticism and ridicule heaped upon his 
theory in spite of his former reputa- 
tion as a clear and original thinker. 

However, even Jevons’s shade can 
now settle back in repose. Dr, Loring 
B. Andrews, noted astronomer of the 
famous Harvard Observatory, has an- 
nounced his belief in a theory similar 
to that suggested by Jevons. But Dr. 
Andrews goes farther than the Eng- 
lish economist. He shows the relation 
of sunspot cycles to weather, economic 
conditions, wars, floods, and even in- 
ternational crises. He terms it amaz- 
ing the way sunspot minima match up 
with economic depressions and the 
way the maxima coincides with peri- 
ods of prosperity, and he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the last maximum 
was in 1928 and the last minimum in 
1933. The Harvard astronomer says, 
however, that it is not the spots them- 
selves that have this effect on earthly 
phenomena but other peculiarities of 
the sun which in turn are correlated 
with the spots. Among these peculi- 
arities are electrical emanations which 
cause unusual auroral displays and 
electric storms on earth, and increas- 
ed ultra-violet light which Dr. An- 
drews believes may irritate statesmen 
to a point where they will make war 
on their neighbors. 


COSMIC RAYS AND EVOLUTION 


Scientists have learned that X-rays 
will do queer things to fruit flies, the 
guinea pigs of biologists studying the 
ways of heredity. Dr. Herman Muller 
and others have bombarded the insects 
with these penetrating rays and dis- 
covered that new species are created. 
The most logical explanation seems to 
be that when the heredity-carrying 
genes are struck by X-rays, mutations 
similar to those which have caused 
the evolution of animals are effected. 
Knowing the vastly greater power of 
cosmic rays which are continually 
bombarding everything on earth, it 
was inevitable that a theory holding 
this mysterious force the power behind 
evolution should be advanced. On the 
Strength of the experiments with 
X-rays it appeared quite obvious that 
the cosmic rays raining in from space 
for millions of years had caused a 
continuous string of mutations in the 
génes of all living things which in turn 
caused the development of the com- 








plex creatures of today. But while 
these views look very nice in theory 
a recent test has failed to support 
them. Dr. Heinrich Friesen, of the 
Instituté of Experimental Research in 
Moscow, sent 300 fruit flies up in the 
Russian stratosphere balloon last ‘sum- 
mer. For two hours these flies were 
exposed to a rain of cosmic rays far 
greater than any which ever occurs 
at the surface of the earth. Yet when 
they were brought back and allowed 
to reproduce they showed that there 
had been fewer mutations among 
them than among 300 control flies 
which never left the ground. 


SCIENCE STUDIES ALLERGIES 


In the United States about 13,000,000 
persons are allergic. Some will die 
of their ailments and others will never 
know they are afflicted. Still others 
suffer in various ways and degrees 
without doing much about it because 
there is nothing much they can do. 
These afflicted persons seem to be 
just about as common as persons who 
are entirely normal, physically. Some 
suffer from asthma, others have hay 
fever, still others get hives, and each 
of a host of others suffer blotches on 
the skin, headaches, or other un- 
pleasantness if they eat or come in 
contact with anything for which they 
have an allergy. Doctors can’t do much 
for these conditions because they 
know so little of the basic mechan- 
isms of allergy. They think, however, 
that the protein molecules, contained 
in everything from food and flowers 
to animal fur, react chemically with 
the living tissue in the bodies of per- 
sons who have sensitivities for certain 
protein substances. Over at the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
however, Drs. Henry Stevens and 
Harry Bernton have begun a line of 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Dr. Wallace Pearson told American 
osteopaths who met recently in New 
York that the unusual number of 
colds reported during the past year 
was due to excessive air-cooling in 
public buildings. 

Soviet scientists are said to be ex- 
perimenting with the idea of blacken- 
ing glaciers in central Asia for the 
purpose of making them melt fast 
enough to irrigate“arid lands below. 

A new electrical device to test 
quickly and easily the resistance of 
prison bars to hack saws has been 
developed at the Bureau of Standards 
at the request of the Department of 
Justice. 

The frequency of sinus ills in the 
United States is due to the mixing of 
races and nationalities, Dr. C. Paul 
Snyder told the American Osteopathic 
Society recently. 

Experiments by two Harvard sci- 
entists prove that the virus causing 
influenza is transmitted through the 
air after being thrown there by the 
sneezes of infected persons, It was 
also shown that the virus could be 
easily killed by ultra-violet light. 
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research aimed at getting at the very 
bottom of this mystery. They will 
attempt to learn why and how these 
complex chemical reactions take place. 
If they are successful they will hand 
their results over to medical research- 
ers and let them find a cure. 


TESLA’S NEW INVENTION 


Dr. Nikola Tesla, who has 700 basic 
inventions to his credit, had another 
birthday in July. It was his eightieth, 
and as is his custom he entertained 
the press on the occasion to discuss 
his scientific findings of the past year. 
However, as also appears to be his 
custom, he again talked mostly in the 
future. During previous talks to re- 
porters Dr. Tesla has predicted the 
invention of a death ray, dethronement 
of Einstein’s theory of relativity 
which he calls a “beggar wrapped in 
royal purple,” and the development of 
wireless transmission of power. This 
year, however, while touching on 
other subjects, he put most stress on 
the latter and said he hoped to be able 
to demonstrate this development with- 
in the next year. He said the achieve- 
ment would make it possible to trans- 
mit power with little difficulty and 
without wires from the United States 
to any part of the world. Dr. Tesla 
also said engineers would scoff at his 
invention. But even with claims that 
appear impossible it is likely the 
record of Tesla’s contributions to sci- 
ence will soften the scoffing. 
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COWBOY TERMS PRESERVED 


If you are one of those who thought 
lariat and lasso meant the same thing 
you have been badly fooled. One is 
a noun and the other a verb in the 
cattle country, according to Don Mc- 
Carthy, of Montana, in his book of 
“cowboy lingo, rodeo terms, dude 
ranch jargon, range profanity and 
other Western expressions” publish- 
ed for the benefit of posterity. A 
“lariat,” according to the author, is a 
rope often used to “lasso” various ani- 
mals. A “paint” is a horse “splashed 
with several colors” while “rotten 
loggin’” has nothing to do with a 
lumber camp. It means “sparkin’” 
in the moonlight. 

io 


AMERICAN “FIRST FAMILIES” 


The old Scottish clans had nothing 
on the Americans, according to a sta- 
tistician who has gone through direc- 
tories and telephone books of our 
largest cities in order to determine 
the 10 chief American “clans.” As 
might be expected the Smith tribe 
lead all the rest, there being an esti- 
mated million and a half without in- 
cluding the Smythes and other variant 
spellings. Next in line are the John- 
sons who number well over a million. 
Then in order come the Browns, Wil- 
liamses, Joneses, Millers, Davises, An- 
dersons, Wilsons and Moores. In an 
average list of 100,000 names it is 
found that John is the favorite Chris- 
tian name with William not far behind. 
Then in order appear James, Charles, 
George, Thomas, Henry, Robert, 
Joseph and Edward. 
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AVIATION 


Europe’s frantic efforts to improve 
airplane design in order to make the 
ever-growing air forces of the various 
nations more formidable, still have 
not served to pull European craft out 
in front of those produced in America. 
This is the opinion of Thomas F. 
Hamilton, European representative of 
an American aircraft company, who 
recently returned to the United States. 
Hamilton has been in an excellent po- 
sition to observe improvements made 
in European aircraft during the past 
five years and he says American de- 
sign, both military and commercial, is 
still in the lead. He said the progress 
made by the English during the last 
year is “amazing” but that he never- 
theless must contradict their claims 
that they have surpassed the United 
States in the construction of both 
planes and engines. In the military 
field, he says, both our fighters and 
bombers are better than anything pro- 
duced in the Old World. Hamilton 
further reports that American engines 
are still used to power many of the 
new commercial transports in Ger- 
many, France, Great Britain and Italy, 
and the imitation of American design 
is widespread. 

The continued successes of the Ger- 
mans in the construction and opera- 
tion of lighter-than-air craft are not 











allowing Americans to forget their 
failures in that line and America’s 


future course in regard to the dirigi- 
ble is far from settled. The Navy has 
taken a lot of abuse because of the 
loss of its big dirigibles, but there are 
frequent signs that it might take an- 
other shot at the dirigible program. 
Rear Admiral Arthur Cook, chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, for in- 
stance, was recently quoted in the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Magazine as saying: 
“I don’t believe anything that has gone 
in the past affords conclusive proof 
that lighter-than-air craft will not be 
of value to the fleet.” There are many 
officers in the Navy who agree with 
this statement by Admiral Cook. They 
can’t forget how useful the Macon and 
its predecessors proved themselves in 
scouting wide areas. Admiral Cook 
said one dirigible which costs less than 
a cruiser would do the work of three 
cruisers when it comes to scouting. 

Air pilots in the United States have 
increased by about 400 during the last 
year, and the same period saw an 
increase of about 200 civil planes. 
According to the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce there were 15,204 licensed pilots 
in this country on July 1 of this year, 
and 7,403 licensed planes. Last year 
at this time there were only 14,806 
pilots and 7,205 planes with federal 
licenses. 

Air lines have cashed in more than 
ever this summer on the fact that they 
make vacations longer by shortening 
the traveling time to and from vaca- 
tion spots. Lines reaching popular 
resorts have carried more persons 


who have only two weeks away from 
their jobs and don’t want to consume 
any more of it than is necessary in 
traveling. 

The War Department recently plac- 
ed an order for a fleet of a new type 
attack plane which has been under de- 
velopment for the Army for the past 
two years. Few details concerning 
this new design are known. It is, how- 
ever, something new in its class be- 
cause of its two motors. Not only is 
it the fastest two-engined military 
plane ever built, but is the first attack 
ship ever designed with two motors. 
Its outstanding characteristic is said 
to be its high performance at low 
altitudes. 

—_—_—_—_ 


ENGLAND STILL RULES SEAS 

Uncle Sam’s Navy’s new selective 
recruiting drive for 10,000 sailors to 
boost its total enlisted strength to 100,- 
000 men calls attention to the navies 
of the world. In spite of recent at- 
tempts at naval limitation such limita- 
tion in fact seems to be a thing of the 
past. All nations of the world that 
can are building up their sea forces 
as well as their land forces. Especial- 
ly does this hold true of nations re- 
garded as “big naval powers.” Official 
statistics just compiled and published 
by the Naval Intelligence Division of 
the United States show the strength 
of the six leading naval powers as 
follows: 


Great Britain—307 fighting ships 
of 1,224,329 tons. 

United States—324 men of war of 
1,080,715 tons. 

Japan—213 war craft of 772,797 





tons, 
France—178 warships of 558,452 
tons. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Manchester, Ky., holds the title of 
the “toughest town on the face of the 
civilized earth.” 

The pony express still 
Arizona. 

Dividends of leading corporations 
in this country have nearly tripled in 
the past three years. 

Last year 30,000,000 American fami- 
lies spent over $32,600,000,000 in re- 
tail stores. 

Cumberland, Md., prohibits the op- 
eration of a bicycle on its streets 
unless it is in good mechanical condi- 
tion and the operator has obtained a 
special bicycle permit from the safety 
department. 

The _ oldest savings account in this 
country and possibly in the world is 
believed to be one of $15 deposited in 
a Manhattan bank in 1819. Interest 
has increased the $15 to over $3,450 
today. 

Every year enough soil is washed 
and blown from fields in the United 
States to fill a train of freight cars 
long enough to reach around the earth 
19 times at the equator. 

The 1,200 new credit unions under 
federal charter have an _ estimated 
membership of over 200,000. 
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Italy—191 fighting vessels of 403,- 
865 tons. 

Germany—49 modern warships of 
113,798 tons. 

Thus it is seen that England still has 
the biggest navy in the world—at least 
she has the greatest total tonnage. 
What is more, it is pointed out, Eng- 
land has the largest tonnage of mod- 
ern under-age ships. She also leads 
the world in the number of aircraft 
carriers and light cruisers. Although 
Uncle Sam has a few more ships than 
Great Britain our tonnage is below 
England’s and only 94 of our 324 ves- 
sels, representing a tonnage of 749,145, 
are under-age. However, we have 95 
vessels under construction or appro- 
priated for, and nearly 50,000 tons 
more may be laid down before Decem- 
ber 31. But England has 157 ships un- 
der-age and has 66 ships of 225,096 
tons listed as under construction or 
appropriated for. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
first lord of the British admiralty, re- 
cently told the House of Commons that 
Great Britain would lay the keels of 
two new capital ships next January. 
In that case the United States will 
soon be laying down some similar 
ships, The naval appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1937 provides that 
this country could not start new bat- 
tleships until some other nation did. 
But Acting Secretary of the Navy Ad- 
miral William Standley has predicted 
two new ships for us next year. 

Japan is the third ranking naval 
power. She refused to sign the latest 
London naval pact designed to limit 
tonnage as a guarantee against a naval 
building race, and is going ahead with 
her building program. Of her 213 
fighting ships 150 of 573,589 tons are 
under the age limit designated in ex- 
isting treaties. Besides, Japan now 
has 34 ships of nearly 100,000 tons 
under construction and is permitted 
to lay down one more before Decem- 
ber 31. France’s navy has 178 ships 
of 558,452 tons. She has 143 ships of 
357,657 tons that are under-age and is 
constructing 39 ships of 194,098 tons. 
Under existing treaties she can lay 
down 52,000 tons of battleships and 
37,800 tons of aircraft carriers before 
the last of the year. Her 1937 program 
is expected to provide for replacement 
of four capital ships. 

Italy has more ships than France— 
191, but her tonnage is smaller. How- 
ever, 129 of her ships of 226,691, tons 
are under-age. She has 38 vessels of 
112,344 tons under construction and 
may lay down 105,000 tons of battle- 
ships and 60,000 tons of aircraft car- 
riers before the last of the year. Ger- 
many’s navy is practically new. Near- 
ly all of her fleet was scuttled in the 
World war. Under an Anglo-German 
agreement the Nazis are permitted to 
maintain a fleet approximately one- 
third the size of the British navy. At 
present Germany has 49 vessels of 
113,708 tons. Of these, 39 ships of 69,- 
750 tons are under-age. Russia is also 
reported steadily building up her fleet. 
In fact she has entered the expanding 
naval armaments race with England’s 
consent. 
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Giraffe, Tallest 


Quadruped, a 
Peculiar Animal 


In spite of all the jokes about the 
giraffe’s sore throat, they do have 
them, but that animal’s long neck con- 
tains no more vertebrae than does the 
neck of man—seven in all. The length 
of the giraffe’s neck is due to the 
elongation of the vertebrae and that 
is what makes its neck so stiff. Thanks 
to its long neck and long forelegs, 
however, the giraffe is rated as the 
tallest quadruped in the world. It is 
frequently stated that giraffes are 
voiceless animals, unable to make the 
slightest sound under any conditions. 
But according to the National Geo- 
graphic Society a recent annual re- 
port of the Kenya (Africa) Game War- 
den avers that a young giraffe, sep- 
arated from its mother, will bawl and 
low like a hungry calf. 

Not only is the giraffe the tallest 
animal in the world today, but it is 
the most expensive animal found in 
captivity. Giraffes are costly, not so 
much because they are scarce, but be- 
cause they are tempermental. They 
are delicate and nervous. Necessary 
surgical operations can be performed 
on many wild animals, but seldom on 
giraffes. They are so timid that they 
show alarm at the slightest cause. 
They even have been known to drop 
dead when their keepers approached 
to give them medicine. Another rea- 
son they are so expensive is that 
catching them in pitfalls or traps is 
out of the question. Such methods 
would result in grave injury to their 
long necks or delicate legs. The usual 
method of catching them in their na- 
tive haunts is to pursue a herd until 
the young drop out exhausted or to 
drive the herd into a corral. Even 
such methods do not always succeed. 

Since the giraffe possesses few 


A mamma giraffe shown with her baby in 


a New York zoo. The giraffe is one of the 
wild animals that seldom breed in captivity. 





means of defense his creator protected 
him by coloration. That is, the giraffe 
is camouflaged. Its irregularly mark- 
ed coat blends so perfectly with the 
dappled sunlight and shadows of the 
trees on which it feeds that at a dis- 
tance its presence it difficult to detect. 
Giraffes also have remarkably tough 
hides to protect them from the thorns 
of the thorny acacias, the leaves of 
which they pluck off with their elastic, 
tapering tongues. When feeding among 
the tree tops, 16 or 18 feet above the 
ground, the giraffe’s long-lashed eyes 
‘an scan a wide range for menacing 
enemies. It is a different story, how- 
ever, when the giraffe goes to graze 
or drink from a water hole. With its 
head down it cannot see lions prowl- 
ing in the surrounding grasses. Be- 
cause of this ever-present danger the 
giraffe was made to go a long time 
between drinks. These peculiar ani- 
mals quench their thirst with dew on 
the tree leaves. When there is no 
dew and on other occasions they must 
visit watering places. 

Because the giraffe’s neck is so long 
a springing lion can break it easily. 
And lions usually stalk a giraffe in 
pairs. Attacked by a single lion the 
giraffe might be able to fend it off 
by kicking viciously. However, gi- 
raffes usually seek safety in flight. 
Hunters pursuing them on horseback 
do not have an easy time catching up. 
They can travel more than 30 miles 
an hour over uneven ground and can 
outrun a fleet Sudan horse. Africans 
hunt giraffes for food and for their 
tough hides from which they make 
shields and sandals, etc. Indiscrimi- 
nate hunting has decreased the num- 
ber of giraffes, but many large herds 
still roam the heart of Africa. 

—— 


POSTAL INSPECTORS 


The Postal Inspection Service is one 
of the oldest of the government inves- 
tigating or “secret” services. It has 
already celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary, having come into existence in 
1830 when one clerk was commission- 
ed to “detect depredators” as part of 
his general duties. As they were 
needed later additional clerks were 
detailed as “special agents” to act as 
representatives of the department, to 
exercise temporary supervision over 
various branches of the service or to 
run down some criminal who had 
committed a crime against the mail 
service. They did not become known 
as “inspectors” until about 1880. By 
1855 there were 18 special agents as 
compared with the more than 550 
inspectors who are specially trained 
and distributed over 15 districts, 

All members of the inspection serv- 
ice are selected from the ranks and 
only those who have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the department and its 
workings as well as exceptional abil- 
ity are accepted for training. It is to 
this strict method of procedure that 
the success of the inspection service 
is credited. Inspectors must be able 
to deal with practically every type of 
person or criminal. He may be sent 
out to round up a dangerous killer or 





* The Pathfinder 


to apprehend some slick business man 
who lives respected and unsuspected 
in his community and against whom 
the inspector must have conclusive 
proof before he acts. Or he may have 
to run down some half-crazed or de 
mented person with real or fancied 
wrongs who has resorted to sending 
bombs or other infernal machine: 
through the mails. 

Sometimes the search is a matter o! 
years but the offender is eventually, 
caught. In a recent Western cas: 
where a mail clerk was killed in an 
attempted mail robbery, the search fo: 
the killers led clear around the world 
and lasted four years before they wer: 
brought to justice. It may be a finge1 
print, a glove, a cigarette stub, 
crooked letter on a typewriter or any 
one of many other things which leads 
to detection. These inspectors ari 
patient men. Nor do they believe in 
third degree methods of getting facts 
—they believe in patient search and 
fitting the results together in their 
own mind. As a result, like the FBI, 
the post office detectives seldom enter 
a court room without more _ than 
enough evidence to convict. This is 
why gangsters try to avoid G-men. 

———______.< 


RED-FACED JUDGE 


It was in a courtroom in Western 
Pennsylvania where a negro was ap- 
pearing on a charge of drunkenness. 
A Southern woman, employer of the 
colored man who was both chauffeur 
and butler, appeared in his behalf. 

“Judge, I want you to release my 
nigger,” she demanded. 

The judge shook his head, answer- 
ing, “Why should I? He was drunk 
and disorderly.” 

Still undaunted, she pleaded, “But, 
Your Honor, I need my nigger. We 
are having turkey for dinner this 
evening and he has to carve, because 
neither my husband nor I know how 
to do it.” 

“That is very interesting, madam, 
but the man was drunk,” the magis- 
trate replied. 

By this time the Southern woman 
was in fighting mood. “Judge,” she 
said, looking straight into his eyes, 
“my nigger isn’t a drinker, at least, 
he doesn’t drink every day the way 
you and I do, so I think you should 
release him.” 

The Judge was left stunned, flabber- 
gasted and virtually speechless. But 
he did manage to mumble just befor« 
he hurriedly left the courtroom, “Case 
dismissed.” 

ee 


CHURCHES MAKE GAINS 


Often the statement is made that the 
world is going to the dogs or some 
worse place but the most recent 
church statistics refute them. The 
average gain in church membership 
over the past nine years has been 1.66 
per cent as compared to an even one 
per cent increase in population. In 
1935, according to Dr. George L. Kief- 
fer, churches and religious bodies 
showed a gain in membership of 670,- 
800 of which 538,800 were classed as 
adults—13 years of age or older. 
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~ PASTIME 


CONVERGING LINE ILLUSIONS 

A glance at the accompanying illus- 
tration may lead one to assume that 
the circle at the left is somewhat flat 














<— 
You Can’t Believe Your Eyes Here 


on one or two sides and that the lines 
in the square on the right are slightly 
distorted. But such is not the case. 
Measure them with your ruler and see 
for yourself. These optical illusions 
are created by crossing each object 
with a series of converging lines. 


TIMPE LATEST GAME 


In Hollywood where a lot of the 
“first” things are supposedly started 
they have a new game called “timpe,” 
pronounced “tim-pay.” At any rate it 
is Hollywood’s latest fad. Timpe is 
played on a 12 by 24 foot court with 
a celluloid ball and a racket strung 
with rubber thongs. As can be seen, 
the new game borrows from tennis, 
table tennis and badminton. 


NEW STUNTS ADD TO BEACH FUN 


While at the beach this summer try 
some new water stunts. They will 
make your swimming periods more 
enjoyable. One excellent stunt that 
can be enjoyed by a large number of 
contestants is a candle race. Each 
swimmer is given a short length of 
lighted candle. Any desired and rea- 
sonable distance can be decided for 
the race. Each contestant must carry 
his lighted candle in one hand while 
swimming the course. Those racers 
who allow their candle to be put out 
by the water are disqualified. Such a 
race is rather spectacular at night. 

Another good stunt is known as 
the porpoise imitation. It consists of 
a series of surface dives. But the 
feet are raised high from the water, 
legs straight and toes pointed, as you 
go down. If the water is shallow, 
say four or five feet deep, touch the 
bottom with the feet, crouch way 
down and then spring upward. The 
effect is surprising and most of those 
who try it are anxious to do it over 
and over again. 


A THREE-MINUTE SNAKE 


Old auto inner tubes can be used 
for many things, even for providing 
entertainment for the youngsters, Any 
old tube that has been rendered unfit 
for further use on the family bus be- 
cause it has a large hole in it will do. 
Cut the tube in two at the hole, tie 
one end up tightly with stout cord so 
that it will not leak and pour about a 


quart of chunks of unslaked lime in 
it. Then pour in about two quarts of 
warm water and quickly tie the other 
end so that it won’t leak. Then throw 
the whole thing out in an open space 
where it can perform without caus- 
ing any damage. 

Such a snake will do nothing for a 
few minutes, but when the water be- 
gins to work on the lime it gradually 
swells and begins to uncoil and twist 
over the ground. As the action of the 
water on the lime continues the rub- 
ber stretches until it sometimes be- 
comes 12 or 14 inches in diameter. 
Eventually it explodes with a loud 
noise, so be sure that everyone keeps 
far enough away to avoid being spray- 
ed by the lime. If you can prepare 
your rubber snake secretly, then rush 
out and announce to a group of peo- 
ple that they are to witness an unusual 
spectacle the excitement will be 
greater. At any rate, such an “ani- 
mal” will afford three minutes of in- 
tense excitement and fun. 


CARRICK BEND 

Tying knots is very interesting, 
whether done for work or play. 
Most boys like to 
know how to tie 
useful knots. In 
some Boy Scout 
troops courses in 
knot tying = are 
given. The ac- 
companying illus- 
tration shows an 
unusual _ knot. 
Many people who 
handle ropes and 
strings frequently 
tie such a_ knot 


without knowing 
what kind of a 


knot it is. This 
particular knot is 
known as the 
“carrick bend” 
and it is generally 
used for hawsers and for fastening 
guys to derricks. 





Can You Tie It? 








BRAIN TEASER 

Since “walks” are so popular these 
days let’s take a walk in this week’s 
brain teaser. Suppose A and B are 
on opposite sides of a circular pond 
which is 1,380 feet in circumference. 
They walk around it at the same time 
and in the same direction. A goes at 
the rate of 45 yards per minute, and B 
at the rate of 50 yards per minute. In 
what time will B overtake A, and how 
many times around the pond will he 
have traveled? Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—The two 
Negroes crossed the ferry first. The 
chauffeur brought back the boat. Then 
the jolly old man crossed over and 
the maid took the boat back. The 
servants crossed together, then the 
chauffeur took the boat back and the 
old lady crossed alone. Then the 
maid went back and brought the 
chauffeur across and all were safe on 
the same side of the stream. 








By making use of certain Knowledge possessed 
by the Sages of Antiquity, lost to the world for 
3,000 years, but preserved by the Rosicrucians. 
It enables one to develop latent POWERS 
never before suspected, and to unlock the 
Treasure Chest of his or her own Personality, 


Send for a free copy of The Sealed @ 
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SHOW/: SUIT. 


..-TOYOUR NEIGHBORS... 


if I send it FREE of Cost? 


rll show you how to turn your 


Spare Time into Big Money 
No Experience Necessary 
Here’s your opportunity to get a new all-wool tailor. 
ed-to-measure suit FREE of cost. Ne money 
perience necessary. No canvassing, either, if you 
would like to wear and introduce our guaranteed 

made to measure suits to a few friends and neigh- 
bors, write today. I'll show you how to get your Suit 
FREE of Cost—also how to make GIG MONEY In 
spare time. Send no money! Just mail letter or 
postcard and receive beautiful woolen samples and 
complete details FREE. ¢airnBANKS TAILORING 
CO., 2381 Wabansia, Chicago, Elinols. 


A m _ BECOME ANEXPERT _ 


ACCOUNTS INT 


f need them. Only 14 
Sree BW train you thoroly at how Wome fn ape 
7 neorers accounting 1 
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The Schoo! That Has Trained Over 1,350 C. P. A.’s 


STOPS HEADACHES— 
SETTLES STOMACH 


BROMO-MINT 


2223 Contains No Narcotics, 

mama Acetanilid or Aspirin 
mes, At Drug Stores, Fountains, 
i Cafes, Clubs and Bars 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train 12 to 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job 
cost to you is No negroes taken. For free boo let write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Dept. P192, Rochester, N. 
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(1) 32 page book with list of many 
Common educa- Si S. Government Big Pay Jobs 
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sufficient. Sone of these jobs. 
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TREAT 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S WAY ft 


For constipation, you can’t beat x old fashioned, 

leasant tasting Lane's Ta) Made E rom selected herbs; 
tains no harmful drugs. Eaoy § to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acts directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
ing out dangerous poisons. 


All we aski e that you e’s Tea at our 
= Writes <t or a aoet 10-day treatment 9 
LANE’S A, 74 North St., LeRo 


LANE’S TEA 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 


FREE 


‘sLUCKY”’ 
LODESTONE 


Genuine, magnetic, alleged Lucky 
Lodestone, carried by thousands 
for Good Luck in Games, Business, 
Love, etc. Regular Price $1.00. Sent 
% with every order for our ETHI- 
OPIAN LUCKY DREAM BOOK. 

. Gives ‘‘lucky’’ numbers and days. 
Describes Sete method of fortune telling. Secrets, 
Tricks, Crystal Gazing, Hypnotism, Magic, etc. 40,000 
words. Sent sealed. Send 25c, coin or stamps, to 


Keystone Service, Bo Service, Box 7439, Philadelphia, Pa., Dep. L- 38 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


: Ben people with defective hearing and 
cad N Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies, 

Heae and Radio, because they use 

Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 

resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 

booklet and sworn statement of pRuAd 

the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. _4A. 0. LEONARD, Ine... Dept. A. 70 Sth Ave., New York 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. Z-506 Hanan Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 






























method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 





Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
$927-¥ Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 

Self Treatment 


THE WoNDER WoRKER— 


leasant, clean, stainless, sure relief. B. H. Marshall, 
rookline, N. H., writes: ‘* Your treatment has helped me 
a lot, and I have had . 10 years.’’ Why suffer longer ! 
$l—we pay postage. tisfaction, or money back. 


MELROSE )SE LABORATORY, 88 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MASLISKEY HABIT Sui¥ 


Send for FREE TRIAL of Noxalco, a 

ranteed harmless home treatment. Can be given 
secretly in food or drink to anyone who drinks or craves Gin, 
Whiskey, Home Brew, Wine, Moonshine, etc. Your request 
for Free Trial brings a trial supply by return mail and full $2.00 
treatment which you ‘may try under a 30 day refund guarantee. Try 


Noxalco at our risk. ARLEE CO., Dept. H- 41, BALTIMORE, — 


4 WHY WORRY “20u7 tec 


Viscose Method heals and prevents many old 








Dr. .widredac’ s 
Approved 











veins, swollen legs. No cost for trial if it fails 
in 10 days. Describe trouble and get FREE BOOK. 
P. F, Viscose Co., 140 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. iil, 


New Perfume!. 


Reged) QysttE. alluring, enticing. Sells regu- 
larly for $12.00 an ounce. Made from 
the essence of flowers. Exquisite! 


A single drop lasts a week! It is:— 


“Temptation” 


To pay for postage and handling, enclose 
Only 10c silver or 12c stamps. (Est. 1872) 


Free Trial Bottle 


Paul Rieger, 334 Davis St., San Francisco 














leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose™ 






















HOME 


HOW TO KEEP COOL 


Many of us are kept quite busy 
thinking up ways and means of keep- 
ing cool. Science tells us a hot bath 
is a fine idea because the hot water 
cleanses and opens the pores, thus in- 
ducing perspiration which cools off 
the skin. This water loss, however, 
must be replaced. A little salt in a 
glass of water or tomato juice will do 
wonders at reviving pep on a hot day. 
Such heat-producing foods as meat, 
bread, potatoes and the like should be 
avoided as much as possible. Instead, 
increase the amount of fresh seasonal 
fruits, non-starchy vegetables and raw 
vegetable salads. Avoid sweet drinks, 
but fruit juices are excellent. Tempo- 
rary relief may be obtained at inter- 
vals by holding the wrists in cold 
water for three or four minutes. 


LIMITS IN HOME BUYING 


Many young couples would like to 
take the first step toward buying a 
home but hesitate because they are 
not sure of how much they should pay 
nor what sized payments to under- 
take. No home-buyer, says the policy 
committee of the United States Build- 
ing and Loan League, should contract 
to pay more than 30 per cent of. the 
total family income for shelter. Nor 
should he pay less than one-fourth of 
the total down unless his income is 
such as to be able to carry payments 
equal to one and a half times the 
rental value of the home. 


WATCH FOR HOLIDAY DEMAND 


Poultry producers who watch their 
calendars for holidays and market 
their chickens just before them usual- 
ly benefit in a financial way through 
higher prices. Local dealers are fa- 
miliar with various holiday demands 
and can advise growers as to the in- 
fluence of each on prices. Heaviest 
demand is usually from two to four 
days before the holiday. 


PURE SOAP HARMLESS 


Home-made soap is still to be found 
in many homes and as long as it is 
made from pure lye and pure fat it 
may be used as a facial soap without 
harm to the complexion. During the 
curing process store the soap in a box 





containing rose geranium or other 
sweetsmelling leaves. Odor of the 


leaves will impart itself to the soap. 


A WINTER-HARDY FLOWER 
Some flowers are winter-hardy, that 


is, they will usually withstand the 
winter. One of this class is the Sweet 
William. Its hardiness is no doubt 


derived from its wild ancestors, some 
of which may be found today in Rus- 
sia, northern China and the Pyrenees. 
Seeds are sown in mid-summer in a 
well-drained soil which contains 
plenty of sand. Sweet Williams prefer 
a limey soil and a dusting of hydrated 
lime worked into the bed helps. If 
the plants show a tendency to be 
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spindly, they should be pinched back 
to insure a compact, bushy plant. 
While the main flowering season is 
June and July, cutting the blooms be- 
fore seeds form induces more bloom: 
and some will bloom all summer. 


BEST JELLY-MAKING FRUITS 


Some fruits are naturally adapted to 
good jelly-making. These include tar! 
apples, crabapples, currants, goose 
berries, Concord grapes, wild grape 
and quinces. Slightly underripe fruits 
have long been considered best fo: 
jelly because they contain more acid 
and pectin than the ripe fruits. Bul 
ripe fruits make the best flavored 
jelly. Best results are obtained by 
combining juices of ripe and slightly 
unripe fruits. 

2 


MANY ABSENTEES MAY VOTE 

Legally qualified voters of 38 state: 
who do not expect to be home o1 
election day may vote just the same 
that is, if they are properly registered 
and proceed according to the laws of 
their respective states governing ab 
sentee voters’ ballots. Those 1( 
states which do not allow absentees to 
vote by mail are: Kentucky, Louisiana 
Maryland, Missouri, New Hampshire 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


EL SALVADOR 
Title—Republic of El Salvador. 





Location—Central America, bound 
ed by Honduras, Pacific Ocean and 
Guatemala. 


Area—13,173 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Temperate 
in highlands, hot and sultry in low 
lands. Two mountain chains with 
plateau between. Many volcanoes, 
some active. 

Capital—San Salvador (Pop. 98,450) 

Population—1,522,180 (115.5 to sq 
mi.—the greatest density of any na 
tional area in Western Hemisphere) 

National Language—Spanish. 

Government—President elected for 
four years by general suffrage. Single 
chamber of 70 deputies elected for one 
year, President appoints ministry ol 
four members. 

Ruler—Gen. 
President. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1935)—$9,153,436 

Value of Imports (1935)—$8,645,200. 

Chief Exports & Products—Coffe: 


Maximiliano Martinez 


(95 per cent of 1934 exports), hene 
quen, balsam, sugar, maize, beans, 


wheat, indigo, gold, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S.—Senor Dr. Don 
Hector David Castro. 

American Minister to San Salvador 
—Frank P. Corrigan. 

Member of the League of Nations. 


ee 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.—Proverbs 


25:11, 
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WOMEN 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 

Woman’s long fight for equal rights 
is bearing fruit. Miss Charl O. Wil- 
liams, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, reports progress in 
nearly every state in the movement to 
discourage discrimination against the 
participation of women in politics and 
civic and business life. In her presi- 
dential address before the 17th annual 
board meeting of the Federation Miss 











LATEST FASHIONS 








4043—Easy to don (just slip it on)—this comfy 
wrap-around is what you need for a morning full of 
chores. It may have a collar, or not, as you prefer 
Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 48 bust. A 16 
requires 35g yards 36 inch fabric. 

180—Just the right frock for the fashion-loving 
unior miss to wear proudly back to school. She'll 
adore its novel yoke-panel, puffed sleeves and twin 
side ties. Designed for 6 to 14 years. A 10 requires 
2'2 yards 36 inch fabric. 

173—Subject to change—this dashing model with 

dainty shirring and brief sleeves—for the de- 

tachable peplum may be removed to reveal a smart 
‘e-piece frock. Designed for 12 to 20 years and 30 
to 40 bust. A 16 requires 394 yards 39 inch fabric 
3352—Exquisite filet lace—easily crocheted in a 
imple stitch. You'll want this dainty pattern for 
hair sets, buffet sets, or scarf ends. Ideal in string 
Number 3352 contains directions and charts for mak- 
ing this set; illustrations of it and of all stitches 
ised; material requirements. 

9750—Slenderize the right way, for a slim o’ line 
jabot frock with its puffed or flared sleeves, graceful 
kirt panel and flattering yoke, is just what you 
eed. Designed for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 48 bust 
A 36 requires 44% yards 39 inch fabric. 








Price of Patterns 15¢ eaeh. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
i5e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Williams advocated a broader pattern 
of life for America’s feminine wage 
earners. Home and children may be 
the particular responsibilities of wom- 
en, she said, but there is no reason 
why they should not be also concern- 
ed with taxation, war, peace, business, 
crime, and other vital problems of 
the day. 


SKIRTS FOR FALL SHORTER 


The style forecasters have predicted 
shorter skirts for the women this fall. 
They claim the present long ones will 
be shortened by at least two inches. 
Another forecast is that waistlines 
will be smaller with skirts fuller. Still 
another is that shoulders will be 
broader. Black and other rich tones 
will be popular with an absence of 
the brazenly bright colors. 


WIVES SURVIVE HUSBANDS 


Men don’t have nearly the chance of 
becoming widowers as their wives do 
of becoming widows. And the chance 
of a wife becoming a widow is in- 
creasing. According to a report issued 
by statisticians of a leading life insur- 
ance company the wife’s chance to 
survive her husband is on the increase 
despite the steady increase in the av- 
erage length of life of both sexes. 
The statisticians explain that this is 
due to the fact that the mortality im- 
provement has been greater for wom- 
en than for men. For a couple of the 
same age, they point out, the chances 
that the wife will some day become 
a widow are about 55 to 100. On the 
other hand the chances of a husband 
surviving his wife have diminished 
since 1920. For a man five years 
older than his wife the chances of his 
becoming a widower are only 35 to 
100. If he is 10 years older the chances 
are only 27 to 100, and if he is 15 years 
older the chances are only 20 to 100, 


HELPFUL HINTS 

Agateware is easily chipped, so don’t 
scrape out food that becomes stuck 
in it. 

A little salt added to an egg before 
beating makes it light and easier to 
beat. 

Washing soda is declared to be the 
best cure for hard water used for 
washing clothes. For moderately 
hard water use one pound soda dis- 
solved in a quart of water and use 
two tablespoons of this to each gal- 
lon of water. 

Half milk and half water makes the 
best colored and best flavored gravy. 

Bathe tired eyes in a weak solution 
of salt or boric acid. 

Garbage and vegetable matter of 
all sorts buried underground will in 
time rot into excellent compost for 
use on lawn, garden or field. 

Vegetable stains can be removed 
from the hands by rubbing them with 
a slice of raw potato. 

Real cold drinks don’t cool. 

———____~< > 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy 
havens. 
—King Richard II, Act I, Scene 3. 
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Lose Big Hips 
Fat Stomachs 
Double Chins 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 






There is no mystery about this method. 
Doctors have been prescribing it for years. 
It is based on a scientific discovery of the 
medical profession that excess fat in many 
cases is caused by a little gland that does 
not work well. 

Every drop of our blood goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times a day. It 
produces about one and one-half drops of 
vital fluid every 24 hours. The action of 
this fluid on the blood is much the same 
as the action a good draft has on the 
burning of coal in a furnace. It turns on 
the “draft” that increases the speed with 
which food and fatty tissues “burn up.” 

If this gland doesn’t pour out about one 
and one-half drops of its vital fluid a day, 
many people take on fat. 

Doctors find a simple easy way to rem- 
edy this condition is to feed this gland 
the substance it lacks. Then, many peo- 
ple get rid of the excess flesh that swells 
out their figures in ugly bumps and lumps. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on this same method so generally used by 
modern doctors. Millions ars using them 
with success. They are prepared by a 
world-famous medical laboratory. Their 
formula is given in every package so you 
know what you're taking. 

For 28 years millions of fat people have 
found Marmola Prescription Tablets ef- 
fective for the reduction of ugly fat. Don’t 
take chances with starvation diets or back- 
breaking exercises. Get a box of Marmola 
from your druggist today. 


INSTANT BUNION RELIEF 
WITH THE FISCHER PROTECTOR 


THE ORIGINAL 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Sane” 





Also hides large joints, keeps shoes shapely. RELIEVES PRES- 
SURE ON BUNION. You can't be well dressed if your SHOES 
ARE UNSIGHTLY. Ask your Shoe dealer, Druggist or Dept. 
store; or write for free trial offer. Established over 30 years. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsir 


647 W. Virginia St., Dept. 8 





or ASTHMA 
TREATMENT on 
If satisfied, send $1; 
not, it's FREE. Write for 
it today. State which. 
W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, OHIO 


MZ LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 
{ ] Home Arts Needlecraft 








{ ] Better Homes & 


Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. [ ] Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. { } Screen Book, 1 yr. 


McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 

True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST al) go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
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Conducting Campaigns 
Calls for Big Money 


There are three things found indis- 
pensable to a rousing, American-style 
political campaign. They are Faith, 
Hope and Cash. And the greatest of 
these is Cash. Recently, Rep. William 
Lemke, head of the new Union party, 
remarked that he wasn’t worrying 
about campaign funds but if he had as 
much as $50,000 he could snow under 
both old line parties. This seems to 
be an under-statement when it is re- 
membered that Republicans have set 
as a goal a campaign fund of $3,000,000 
and the Democrats $2,000,000. These 
sums may cause some readers to gasp 
for after all five millions is a lot of 
money. However, approximately 40,- 
000,000 voters went to the polls in 1932 
and 60,000,000 may reasonably be ex- 
pected to vote in 1936. Hence, this ex- 
penditure is scarcely eight cents per 
voter, which is a cheap price for a vote. 

However, this is considering only 
the expenses of the national presi- 
dential campaign. While spending of 
the national organizations is bound to 
benefit state and local organizations, 
each smaller group has its own funds 
and expenses, and individual candi- 
dates—aided by contributions from 
friends—bear much of the cost of their 
own campaigns. No one ever knows 
just how much a campaign does cost 
for in addition to money spent through 
the regular political organizations 
large amounts are disbursed through 
unofficial groups which are not ac- 
countable or punishable under the 
Corrupt Practices Act. This law ap- 
plies only to political organizations 
functioning in two or more states and 
not to those confining their activities 
to a single state, county, city or local 
community. Some estimate the total 
cost of a political campaign at $100,- 
000,000 or more of which 20 or 25 
millions are spent for electing the 
president. 

Why is so much money needed? 
What is it all spent for? Probably 
some of it is wasted. Some may go 
in the pockets of the political bosses 
or perhaps some has been used to ac- 
tually buy votes. But cases of this 
kind are the exception and not the 
rule. A great deal of the campaign 
fund goes for printing, mailing and 
advertising. Incidentally, it would 
cost around $600,000 to mail a single, 
unsealed letter to each of 40 million 
voters. Besides, the radio has become 
of more and more importance in the 
campaigns. Until their nominations 
all presidential candidates were ac- 
corded use of the air free of charge 
but as soon as their acceptance 
speeches were made speaking time on 
the air was put on a commercial basis 
for them. An evening hook-up of the 
100-odd_ stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System would cost 
around $18,000 an hour; the same time 
on either the red or blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
each comprising a chain of about 65 
stations, would cost approximately 


$16,000; and the minor chains, the Mu- 
tual and Inter-City Systems, would 
charge from $1,250 to $3,000 per hour 
for a hook-up of from four to 10 sta- 
tions. Each major party spent about 
$500,000 for radio time in 1932. This 
year they will spend more. 

A considerable sum goes for office 
rent, salaries of workers and like ex- 
penses. While Chairmen Farley and 
Hamilton receivé no salary as heads 
of the national committees, they are 
virtually the only active party work- 
ers who do not. As a matter of fact, 
working for a political organization 
has become a mighty good paying job. 
More than a dozen persons in the 
American Liberty League and the 
Democratic and Republican National 
Committees were drawing pay at the 
rate of $10,000 a year or more accord- 
ing to reports filed with the House of 
Representatives earlier in the year. 
Jouett Shouse, head of the Liberty 
League, was drawing around $36,000 
a year with an allowance of $18,000 
more for expenses. Other than Shouse, 
the best wages went to the publicity 
men with Charles Michelson, chief of 
the Democratic press agents, at the 
top with $20,000; William C. Murphy, 
publicity chief of the Liberty League, 
$14,000; and Theodore Huntley, work- 
ing in the same capacity for the Re- 
publicans, was getting $12,000. Huntley 
was more recently succeeded by Al- 
fred H. Kirchofer. J. Bennett Gordon, 
Republican research chief, was draw- 
ing $13,400 while Emil Hurja; Chair- 
man Farley’s statistical expert, was 
receiving only $10,000. John D. M. 
Hamilton resigned his $15,000 a year 
post as counsel to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to take charge of the 
Landon nomination and election cam- 
paigns, 

As for campaign funds of individuals 
the following table for the last 10 
elections shows that it is a costly 
proposition to seek the presidency: 


1932—Roosevelt ...... $1,638,000 
Pee Pre 2,670,000 
1928—Hoover ......... 4,230,000 
DO. cvwsnga¥ata 5,342,000 
1924—Coolidge ....... 4,360,000 
I ihc bine ina hile 965,000 
La Follette ..... 222,000 
1920—Harding ........ 5,320,000 
__ . SR ee 1,318,000 
1916—Wilson ......... 2,000,000 
PIGGNOS oF. 00600 3,829,000 
1912—Wilson ......... 1,130,000 
OO ae eee 1,070,000 
Roosevelt ...... 670,000 
eer 1,655,000 
ee 900,000 
1904—Roosevelt ...... 1,900,000 
a” aa 700,000 
1900—McKinley ...... 2,500,000 
SET 425,000 
1896—McKinley ...... 3,500,000 
__. | aera 650,000 


In the past both parties have de- 
pended largely on big contributions 
from wealthy men and business firms. 
A report of the Trade Commission re- 
cently revealed that public utility of- 
ficials and directors alone contributed 
$469,000 to the Republicans and $120,- 
000 to the Democrats in 1924, 1928 and 
1932. The largest single contribution 
was $50,000 to the 1928 Democratic 
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The G. O. P. Spirit of ’36 


fund by a director of a Western power 
company. Some of these contributions 
are outright gifts; others are “loans” 
which are canceled more often than 
not if the party is victorious. Some 
of the generous contributors are re- 
warded with government posts of one 
kind or another. This year both 
major parties are changing their 
money-raising tactics. Both are going 
after the small fry and asking for $1 
contributions although the big checks 
are also thankfully received. “I be- 
lieve we have got to put the party 
into the hands of the small con- 
tributor and make him realize it is his 
party,” explains William B. Bell, chair- 
man of the G. O. P. finance commit- 
tee. Success of the small contributor 
plan remains to be seen, It was tried 
in 1916 by the Democrats and brought 
in only about $140,000. 

Reports for the first half of the 
year show that many of the big con 
tributors to the Democratic fund in 
1928 and 1932 have deserted and are 
now directing their checks to the Re- 
publicans and anti-New Deal groups. 
However, the Democratic money- 
gatherers have several tricks up their 
Sleeves which they have been employ- 
ing to good advantage. In addition to 
appealing for $1 donations the com- 
mittee has distributed among the 
Democratic women of the nation some 
50,000 coin banks shaped like donkeys 
with which to catch the stray pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes. They also 
got out a convention souvenir booklet 
which they have been selling for $2.50 
for the plain edition and $50 for the 
fancy edition. Perhaps the greatest 
money-making idea thought up yet 
was the Jackson Day and Jefferson 
Day dinners to which the price of a 
ticket ranged from $5 to $50. The 
nation-wide Jackson Day dinners 
alone netted more than $275,000 for 
the Democratic campaign. 

As a check upon the improper use 
of campaign funds the Senate long ago 
set up a special committee to look into 
campaign expenditures, This year it 
is headed by Senator Augustine Loner- 
gan, Democrat of Connecticut, who is 


-aided by Senators Lewis Schwellen- 


bach of Washington and Sherman 
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Minton of Indiana, Democrats; Robert 
M. La Follette, Progressive of Wiscon- 
sin; and Warren R. Austin, Republican 
of Vermont. None of the committee 
is up for re-election. Louis R. Glavis, 
former chief investigator for the In- 
terior Department, will head the in- 
vestigating unit and Walter Myers, 
Indiana attorney, has been appointed 
special counsel for the committee. 
Armed with a $30,000 congressional 
appropriation for expenses the com- 
mittee will run down rumors and com- 
plaints that the Corrupt Practices Act 
is being violated. The congressional 
resolution under which the commit- 
tee is operating this year is very 
broad. It also gives the committee au- 
thority to determine whether the sums 
being spent by the federal government 
for relief of all kinds are being used 
for political purposes, as some have 
charged. 

Unless contributions to party funds 
have been coming in thick and fast in 
recent weeks both the Democrats and 
Republicans have to collect a lot more 
long green before they reach their de- 
sired $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 re- 
spectively. Party reports for the 
quarter ending June 30 showed the 
Republicans had received $435,000, 
spent $571,000 and had a balance on 
hand of $221,000. At the same time 
the Democrats reported receipts of 
$261,000. They had expended $384,- 
000 with a balance on hand of $299,000 
as well as an indebtedness (hang over 
from the 1928 campaign) of $174,000. 





ls a Dollar a Dollar 
When It Buys Only 
73 Cents Worth? 


(Continued from page 1) 


workers are not even able to purchase 
the very products which they them- 
selves help to make. Thus we have 
the example of union leaders riding 
to work in autos which were made by 
non-union labor. If autos were made 
by union labor they would be out of 
the reach of all except the people in 
the very highest income groups. Even 
at that, the workers still have the best 
of the bargain. They get 73 cents 
worth of products for their dollar, as 
compared with the 1914 ideal. And 
this is 11 cents more than they got 
in 1929—the peak year of the boom. 

We must remember that—as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt so truly said—“taxes 
are paid out of the sweat of every 
worker’s brow”’—and we now have 
more taxes than were ever dreamed 
of before. Everything is taxed—sev- 
eral times over. The workers don’t 
realize it, but as a matter of fact they 
are paying a big rake-off in taxes, so 
that millions of job-holders can be 
kept on the government pay rolls and 
relief rolls. 

Senator Carter Glass, Democrat, of 
Virginia, in a recent highly heated 
speech denouncing the high taxes, 
said: ‘““‘We now have a system of gov- 
ernment of privilege and discrimina- 








tion such as Patrick Henry denounc- 
ed. The government’s nose is in all 
sorts of business. I wish-~- Patrick 
Henry were living today. I wonder 
what he would think of the whims and 
vagaries in government—whims of im- 
practical academicians some of whom 
never did a day’s work or earned a 
meal by the sweat of their faces. If 
Patrick Henry were living, he would 
not cure one evil with a multitude of 
other evils. If he were living, he 
could not be bamboozled by talk of 
federal aid to the states. When the 
government needs money it goes down 
into your pocket and gets it.” 





ODD ACCIDENTS 





Vincent Carleton shot a hawk while 
hunting in the Maine woods. When 
he bent over to pick it up the bird, 
still alive, pecked him savagely about 
the face and resulted in the loss of the 
sight of one eye. 

Bobbed hair is the style with Hettie 
Leisinger now. While washing clothes 
in the basement of her Indiana home 
a long braid of hair caught in the 
clothes wringer and resulted in the 
painful loss of hair and part of her 
scalp. 

Two Oklahoma boys, Frank and 
John Custer, were given a .22 caliber 
rifle on their 12th birthday. While 
looking about for a target they spied 
a packing box by the side of the road. 
Frank fired and was rewarded by a 
bull’s-eye as well as a terrific explo- 
sion. The box had contained a high 
explosive. 

Stabbed by his mustache is the 
unique experience of a Floridian. H. 
H. Farr awoke one morning to find 
that some movement made in his sleep 
had driven an end of his well-waxed 
hirsute adornment into his nose, rup- 
turing a small blood vessel. 

Days of Aesop are recalled by an 
accident in far-off India. A large 
kite flew directly over Dabesh Chan- 
dra Sen as he walked along a road. 
The bird dropped a stone it had been 
carrying, which struck and injured 
Chandra Sen 

An exhibition of strength cost Naoe 
Mureyama, a Japanese truck driver, 
his life when he attempted to carry 
two 100-pound coils of wire to his 
lorry by thrusting his head through 
the coils and letting them rest on his 
shoulders. The coils slipped in oppo- 
site directions and strangled him. 

An attempt to throw a cigarette stub 
through an unopened car window 
nearly cost the life of a resident of 
the national capital, Jerome Wise. His 
elbow broke the glass and his arm 
caught on the jagged glass, resulting 
in a heavy loss of blood before he 
could get to first aid. 

A rug in an Illinois home was re- 
sponsible for burning the hand of its 
owner. As Harry Pratt walked across 
the brand new rug he had his hand 
in his coat pocket where there was 
also a package of matches. Elec- 
tricity generated by walking on the 
rug touched off the matches, 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter's Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Ca 


$3.50 Truss FREE wi. 


now or ever— you get this truss just for wan 
newer rupture method which gives instant 

in most cases. Doctor's Invention— entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or enlarge open —_ Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. any 00 wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


OR. KAISER, 9078 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment, 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive operations. Learn all about this amazing 
inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or Sguie diet. This valuable book 
sent FREE with information as to ji — 

offer. TWIN CITY VON CO., Department 236, 
__ Saint Paul, Paul, Minnesota.— Adv. 


RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS— ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands. A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D.,209-P St., Hallowell, Maine. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 




















Getting Up Nights 


If you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nerv- 
ousness, Leg Pains, Swollen Joints, Dizziness, 
Headaches, Loss of Pep, Burning, Smarting, 
Itching Acidity due to functional Kidney or 
Bladder troubles, try the Doctor’s guaranteed 
prescription Cystex (Siss-Tex). Must bring 
new vitality in 48 hours, and satisfy com- 


pletely in 8 days or money back. Guaranteed 
Lettering Free. 
"ie FL pose False Teeth 
for 
a temporary powder. Often saves the x? of new pilates. a at 











Cystex costs only 3c a dose at druggists. 
lg 
GENUINE MARBLE & GRANITE; , 
Satisfaction guarane 
teed. 30in. high, S0ta. wide, CEs 
. American M 
morial Co., Dept. A- 20, Atlanta, Ge. 
You can now tighten them permanentty --fit the 
8 total cost of only $1.00 ($1.26 C. O. ) Nefning else to buy. 
back immediatety if not satisfied. py today. Circular free. 


ly bes 

it —— 7 
thick. FREE catalog 

your gums -in your own home—with bites N’s aetinee Wake, 

Medical Arts Laboratory, .3.°%'> . Fort Worth, Tex. 








Prostate Sufferers- 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
@emazing results. Endorsed by comers. 


PEOSTEX COMPANY, Dept. i, Oklahoma. 
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Peterman’s Roach Food lures 
AMLED roaches from hiding places — they 
QUILTA eat, return to nest and die, leaving NO 
ODOR. Food carried back to nest kills 
young and eggs, too. Effective 24 hours 
a day. Guaranteed. Get a can now. 25c, 35c 
and 60c at your nearest druggist’s. 


PETERMANS ‘s:" 
ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
FREE TRIA Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
up—tTry a clean mild, sooth- 
ing test treatment, which for 


over years has bere Ave many eczema sufferers 
their “‘ FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.”’ Satisfaction 






















guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
2Al Park Square SEDALIA, MO. 
pen RE A RAILWAY 
,  ssmeDrRAFFiC INSPECTOR 
| | Good Pay—Splendid Opportunities 
RELIABLE, ACTIVE MEN—19 to {0—are easily trained as 
| "| Getieay we ft, our ay 8h, cobatelt aie, 
[tes we piace you at up to $135 per month, plus ox: 
‘ /™ penses, to start, or refund tuition. Fascinati 
. im work; travel if f ier Ambitious men oe 







vance rapidly. Free Booklet. 
Standard Business Training Institute 
Div. 908 Buffalo, N. Y. 


y, LONESOME ? fi real tappt 


appi- 
ness. I have made thousands happy. Why 
not you? Confidential introductions by let- 
ter. Nationwide membership. (Established 
> 1924). Continuous personal service, All ages. 
Lots of Christian members. Free particulars 
sealed. LOIS L. REEDER, Bex 548, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 









World's Best MARBLE or GRANITE. 
Freight paid or erected. 30% savings guar- 
anteed. FREE catalog. U.S. Marble & u 
Granite Co., Dept. A-66, Oneco, Florida p 


f FREE BOOKLET 
j ge compiled from the 

opinions of _the 
World’s GREAT MEDICAL MINDS. Including Diet 
Chart and Menus. No obligation. HEALTHAGAIN 


o's"s"s"s LABORATORIES, inc., Welisburg, West Virginia 


Six Magazines A= 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 10 Leghorn World 
Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
8 Cloverieaf Amer. Review12 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 











5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 
8 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
—_ — — — -—ORDER BLANK—- —- —- —- = 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


1423} 4)516 | 7}8} 9] 10] 11} 12) 13)14) 15)16}07)18 








PERSONALITIES 


Four Monroe, Mich., youths, all in 
their early twenties, set sail for the 
South Seas—not to recover buried 
treasure, but to set up an inter-island 
trading business. The quartet, Nathan 
Reaume, Ray Stein, Ronald Sayles and 
Harlow Ohr, have done most of their 
sailing on Lake Erie, but their 43-foot 
ketch Intrepid has been to sea many a 
time. Their route will lie through the 
Lake to Buffalo, the New York State 
Barge Canal, the Hudson, the Atlantic, 
the Panama Canal and on out into the 
-acific until they strike the tropical 
islands which are their destination. 

The reputation of British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden as a diplomat 
has trickled far and wide. So has his 
fame as a style arbiter for men. 
There’s a clothing store in Oslo, Nor- 
way, advertising the “Eden Combi- 
nation” which is copied from clothes 
the young Etonian Eden wears. 

Behind the iron shutters of an 
antique shop she met him and later 
married him—this Therese Pereyra 
Blum and Leon Blum, Premier of 
France. She was the daughter of a 
Parisian bourgeois family whose opin- 
ions intellectuals respected, served for 
fours years as a nurse during the war 
and when that was over opened her 
shop. At night it became the rendevous 
of writers, painters, Marxists and 
others; here the Premier met her. In 
1931 they were married. Mme. Blum 
works like a Trojan, is modest, and 
ready to tackle any job given her so 
long as she can shift credit onto 
someone else. Since becoming the 
spouse of the Socialist Premier she 
has done stacks of party work—driv- 
ing carloads of her coworkers through 
the streets of Paris while they poster- 
ed the town with forbidden Socialist 
propaganda. Even now she is almost 
daily at party headquarters and when 
his secretary is too busy pitches in 
and lends a hand. She also chauf- 
feurs and acts as hostess for the Pre- 
mier who openly proclaims his affec- 
tion for this second Mme. Blum. 

Like shells from a machine gun 
premiers of Spain kept popping out of 
office until Jose Giral Pereira landed 
in the contraption and stuck there. 
He was the third in 24 hours. Senor 
Giral is a quiet professor of biochem- 
istry who took his degree of doctor of 
pharmacy at the University of Madrid 
at the age of 22. Cuba was his birth- 
place but he left his Spanish parents 











/AUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING, 


Now, more than 
ever, you need 
The Pathfinder 
every week— 
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right from Wash- 5 _ 

ington, D.C.,the FD +916 +59» 
Controlling Cen- St. or R. F. D. ... 
ter of the World. = Town ........... 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address given below—for which I enclose 


—$1 for One Year (52 weekly issues) 
—$2 for 2 years (104 weekly issues) 
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there early in youth to pursue his 
way in the homeland of his fathers 
He was appointed professor of organi: 
chemistry at the University of Sals 
manca shortly after he became 22 an, 
later returned to the Madrid institu 
tion to teach where he became know 
as the country’s foremost chemist. H, 
joined up with the Left Republica: 
while at the university and in 193 
was named Minister of Marine. Th: 
spectacle-wearing studious Premier 
now 57. 

Liquor has never passed his lip 
Neither has coffee. Neither do 
Frank Murphy, High Commissioner « 
the Philippines, play bridge or poke: 
He is non-partisan in politics and fo 
that reason belongs to no clubs, fr 
ternal orders or lodges, believing n 
office holder shoul 
line himself up wit! 
any one group. Hi 
refuses to plant a kis 
on all babies prs 
sented to him fo. 
that purpose and 
does not know how 
to agree with every- 
body at once, which 
prompted Clarenc: 
Darrow to say at on 
time this would kee; 
Murphy from becom 
ing President. His 
father was a lawyer 
and he became one, too, at the Uni 
versity of Michigan. Later he went 
to London to do graduate work at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and also at Trini- 
ty college, Dublin, Ireland. He set up 
practice in 1916, served in the World 
war, taught law at the University of 
Detroit, and was both a judge and 
Mayor there before’ resigning to tak« 
over the Governor-Generalship of the 
Philippine Islands. Never a reformer 
but nevertheless a staunch defender o! 
the underdog, red-haired, unmarried 
Frank Murphy, now on a two-months’ 
leave of absence from the islands to 
run for Governor of Michigan, cares 
little about his clothes and usually 
forgets where he has left his hat. 
Gaudy pajamas, on the other hand, are 
his weakness and Detroit haberdash- 
ers have learned he can be snared into 
buying if the night apparel is flashy 

For a long time Flight Lieutenant 
E. H. Fielden has been the envy of all 
British aviators because he was the 
pilot for the King, now they are feel 
ing worse than ever since Edward 
named him “Captain of the King’s 
Flight.” Sturdy, dark-eyed and mus- 
tached, he was selected from 80 of 
England’s best pilots and has served 
Edward while Prince of Wales and 
since his accession. In naming Lieu- 
tenant Fielden who has been at the 
controls of the Princely and kingly 
plane for six years to a permanent 
position in the royal household 
Edward indicated his intention to 
make definite use of air travel in the 
performance of his duties. 

———_-. 





Murphy 


Uncle Eli says the habit of chewing 
“terbaccey” has one thing to its credit 
—it never started a forest fire. 
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cast it 
card. 













AGENTS _ 


OW WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN a Coffee Agency 
netting you up to $45 in a week? I'll send every- 
ng you need on 30-day No-Money-Risk Trial. New 
Ford car given you as bonus. Details free. Albert 
Mills, 200 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 





XTRA CASH SELLING 21 FOLDER $1 Christmas 
assortment. 100% profit. Bonus. 10 other boxes. 
perience unnecessary. Samples on approval. Schwer, 
ept _ 268M, Westfield, Mass. : sat 
LL NEW AND USED CLOTHING! 100%-300% 
profit. Selling experience unnecessary. We start 
Catalogue Free. Liquidation Merchandise, J-550 
ist 43rd, Chicago. _ 2: i 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
SAVE $40 in two weeks spare time. $1.50 runs plan 
for a week. Fritz Conradi, Aguilar, Colorado. 


: BOOKS aS $ ' 
,OKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 
hanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, Chicago. 
: CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ae 

ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 

surses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 





























ing secret process doubles wear. Big profits—Free 
Hosiery. Strongest Money-Back Guarantee. Sample 
itfit with 2 actual stockings, offered Free. Send size. 
trand-Sealed Company, Dept. G-8, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 





INSTRUCTION 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” $105-$175 month. Try 
next examinations. List jobs Free. Write, Franklin 
titute, Dept. P14, Rochester, N. Y 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


ARC WELDER only $29.50. Professional type—i10- 
220 Volt. Delivers 110 amperes. Easy to use. De- 
tails free. Commonwealth, Dept. J-31, Cincinnati, O. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
Free books, “Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
nechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
ence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 806-J Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free book, ‘“‘Patent Guide 
r the Inventor” and ‘Record of Inyention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 6985 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PERSONAL 
LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 
introductions by letter; dependable, nationwide 
ervice for refined people. Investigate the best. 
ealed particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jack- 
nville, Florida. 
LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension 
Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 
Its, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 
ealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Il 


OVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 
woesneart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
xford, Fla 


LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. , Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
C‘ansas City, Mo. 
ORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Matrimonial. Confiden- 
tial. Gentlemen fee $1. Ladies 25c. Age. John 
Hodson, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
sweetheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 

MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, craves sweetheart. 
Write. Club 55, Oxford, Fla. 


ONE WOMAN TO ANOTHER 


Ladies when delayed get my “Special 
Relief Compound” at once. Don't wait 
longer. A preferred favorite time test- 
ed prescription of many doctors. Used 
over 25 years. Has rapidly relieved many 
irregular, unusual, overdue, delayed, 
late appearing abnormally suppressed 
menstruations, without pain or incon- 
venience in one to three days. Many 
women even report successfully relieved after one or 
two other remedies failed. Don’t use unknown or un- 
tried remedies when you can get this valuable Com- 
pound from me. M. J. T. ‘“‘Two months delayed. Flow 
started in one day without pain.”’ C. L. ‘‘Twice de- 
layed two and a half months. Each time your com- 
pound promptly relieved me. Other remedies failed.’’ 
3. B. “I have been very irregular. After taking your 
Compound I became regular almost to the hour.” 
Cc. W. “Delayed 9 weeks. Had a natural flow in 
three days.’’ Thousands now praise and recommend 
my Compound as first choice when delayed because 
t did not disappoint them. Positively quicker acting 
than pills or tablets. Many women who report as 
bove say a normal flow started with half a treat- 
ment or less. Satisfaction assured with a full treat- 
ment or a package free. Established for years. Send 

money. Pay postman plus postage or you can 
Safely depend on my reliability and send $2.00, 3 















































CURRENT SIMILES 


Postponed as much as Otto’s return 
to the Austrian throne. 

As un-American as the vitriolic at- 
tacks on our presidents in recent years. 

As formidable as the third party’s 
“four horsemen.” 

As reliable as the majority of weath- 
er predictions. 

As popular as monopolies with Sen- 
ator Borah. 

As preposterous as some political 
frame-ups. 

As useless as a license for a back- 
seat driver. 

As talkative as radical politicians. 

a ne 


LONGFELLOW NEVER SAW FALLS 


Oddly enough, Henry W. Longfellow 
never set eye on Minnehaha Falls 
which have been immortalized in his 
epic, Hiawatha, The falls are in Min- 
nesota and the poet never went near 
that state. As a matter of fact, Long- 
fellow conceived the thought and poem 
from a photograph of the falls taken 
in 1851 by an Illinois photographer 
who sent the picture to the New Eng- 
land poet by a mutual friend. Minne- 
haha Falls, now part of Minnehaha 
Park, Minneapolis, was originally a 
part of the Mississippi river. In time 
the falls receded and the branch re- 
maining in the river became known as 
Falls of St. Anthony; the other branch 
worked back up Minnehaha creek to 
fame in literature. 











HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION —s— 


$135 MONTH PAID GOVERNMENT ASSISTANT Lay 

(Meat) Inspectors at start. Age 18-45. No experi- 
ence required. Common education. Want to qualify 
for next eligibility test? Details free. Write, Instruc- 
tion Service, Dept. 260, St. Louis, Mo 


MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 
SEND 10c FOR HEALTH LITERATURE. Dr. Ells- 
worth M.D., Dept. Y, University Postoffice, Des- 
Moines, Iowa. 








nt PHOTO FINISHING 

IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, 

one tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 

Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 

neapolis, Minnesota 


FILMS DEVELOPED and printed. Also 2 double 
weight enlargements, all for 25c. Reprints, 3c. 

reprints and one 5x7 enlargement, 25c. Photo Art 

Shop, Box 3406-J, St. Paul, Minnesota 

$100.00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 
cluding 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oil Paint- 

ed Enlargement, 25c Individual attention. Quick 

service. Janesville Film, A69, Janesville, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 permanent prints, two double 


weight, portrait-like professional enlargements, 
prize coupon, 25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, 
Janesville, Wis. a at md ee 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia ze 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 2'4c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio te 
ROLL DEVELOPED—116 size or smaller, 8 beautiful 
enlargements from your roll 25c. Wisconsin Film 
Service, WestSalem, Wisc. *§ “ae 
FILM DEVELOPED 25c—Two beautiful Enlargements 
with each roll. Quick service. Peerless Photo 
Shop, LaCrosse, Wisc, ad 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls develop- 
__ed with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15 Maywood, Ill 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 guaranteed prints includ- 
ing two enlargements, 25c coin. Super Snapshot, 
Winona, Minn. =r die. ei ke 
TWO PROFESSIONAL double weight enlargements 
and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. Mays Photo 
Shop, LaCrosse, Wis - ia te . 
20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 
be _PRINTING Se . 
100 LETTERHEADS (81x11) printed 25¢ plus post- 
age. No stamps. 100 envelopes (634) same price. 
Coats Press, Borden, Indiana. 
i ___WRITERS SERVICE 


WRITE A SONG; Sweetheart, Sacred, any subject. 
onsen poem today. Richard Bros., 14 Woods Bidg., 
cago. 








LETKIDNEYS 
FLUSH OUT 
3 LBS. A DAY 


Clean Out 15 Miles of Kidney Tubes 


Nature put ove? 15 miles of tiny tubes and 
filters in your kidneys to strain the waste matter 
out of the blood. Kidneys should pass 3 pints a 
day and so get rid of more than 3 pounds of 
waste matter. 

When the passing of wate? is scanty, with 
smarting and burning, the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes. may need flushing. This danger signal 
may be the beginning of nagging backache, leg 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up 
nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes and 
dizziness. 

If kidneys don’t empty 8 pints a day and so 
get rid of more than 3 pounds of waste matter, 
your body may take up some of these poisons 
causing serious trouble. Don’t wait! Ask your 
druggist for Doan’s Pills, used successfully by 
millions for over 40 years. They give happy relief 
and help the kidneys to flush out 3 pounds a day. 
Insist on Doan’s Pills. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
Hardened Arteries - Stroke 


] Write for FREE treatise on high blood 
pressure (written by a doctor) and booklet 
describing UTONA, a harmless vegetable 
preparation that has been used successfully 
in a great many cases. Sold only on a 
Money-Back Guarantee. Literature FREE, 
without obligation. Send your name today. 
NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY 
677 insurance Exchange Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 















e can help you. 


Don’t delay. 
Psoriatex Lab., inc., Dest, E-2, Real Estate Trust Bide., Phila, Pa. 





andcomfortable,no wires 
or batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. rtiflctal Kar Drum 


THE WAY COMPANY 
724 Hofmann Bidg. Detroit, 


DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 


; in any form write for a FREE sample 


of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A51 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


20s aa RAISE GIANT FRO 


BOOK 
START BACKYARD! WE BUY! 




















Breeder lays 10,000 eggs yearly. Frogs sell 


up to $5 dozen. Get the facts ! 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., FREE RROG 
Dept. 145-R, New Orteans, La. BOOK 


PROSTAT GLAND Brings 


DEVICE Results 


Stop night rising, leg-back pains, ner- 
vousness, low vitality. Treat yourself at 
home. First cost is last. FREE BOOK. 


GLANRAY CORP., DEPT.F, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ASTHMA Recieve 22's 
I will send any sufferer a $1,265 


bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
satisfies send me £1.26. If not your report cancels ¢ ¥ 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


f DICE CARDS 


ee 
Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 


HILL BROS., BoxP, SALIDA, COLO, 
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AND HAY. FEVER 








If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 


extra money every day. Address: 
THE PATHFINDER, w 


ASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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LUCIDS 








Johnny—Father, what is a vacuum? 
Father—My pants pockets after your 
mother has gone through them. 


Riff—Did your grandfather live to a 
ripe old age? 

Raff—No; he lived to a green old 
age. He was swindled four times after 
reaching the age of 70. 


Elsie—Why do you think Toni is 
the best actor in the play? 

Jimmie—Because he gave me a pass 
to see the show. 


Zeb Hoskins and wife had saved 
their pennies for many a day that they 
might take one of those modern sea 










cruises advertised in the tony maga- 
zines. On their first night at sea Zeb 
approached the captain anxiously. 
“Cap,” said he, “hev you got an alma- 
nac handy?” 

“No, I haven’t,” was the reply. 

“Then, by gosh,” said Zeb, “I guess 
we'll jest hev to take the weather as 
she comes.” 


Cab Driver—What are you growling 
about? You said you wanted to get 
to the hospital in a hurry, didn’t you? 

Passenger—Yes, I did. But I didn’t 
say | wanted to stay there. 





Looney—Well, what do you think 
of those two candidates for Congress? 
Kunkle—After hearing them speak 
we should be glad that only one of 
them can be elected. 
. 


Reporters and photographers were 








McCleary Sanitarium— 
Largest institution in 
the world devoted 

exclusively to rec- 
tal and colonic 





We want every rectal sufferer 


to have this tube-— 
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won’t you accept this TRIAL OFFER? 


This Ointment is used in the McCleary Sanitarium and 
Clinic, as a part of its regular treatment for rectal cases. 
It is the private formula of this institution. 


Many thousand men and women have been helped by it 
during their treatment here in Excelsior Springs. Others, 
in large number, are now using it in their homes, and 
finding that it gives much relief. 


The Ointment is not expected to give lasting results 
where conditions call for the services of an experienced 
rectal physician. But it is highly soothing, and brings 
temporary comfort to numerous sufferers. A large Trial 
Tube is yours, without obligation, if you will mail us 
this advertisement and 10 cents to cover postage and 


incidental charges. 


McCLEAR 


1582 ELMS BLVD. 


SANITARIUM 
AND CLINIC 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 








Farmer Fuddlemich—How is your appl: 
crop comin’ along, Zeke? 

Farmer Fiddlemore—Well, I calculate t. 
have a full crop if the WPA keeps th 
highway past my orchard closed till th 
apples are picked. 


hanging about the hospital emergen: 
room waiting for the victim of an acci 
dent to be patched up. “What is s 
unusual about this accident?” ask« 
the nurse. 

“He was knocked down and ru: 
over by a horse and buggy,” they 
chorused. 


Wigness—I tell you it keeps m: 
hustling to support two wives. 

Hornpuff—You don’t mean to hin 
that you’ve turned bigamist? 

Wigness—Oh no. My boy Willian 
got married a couple of weeks ago. 


Helen—I suppose that when Roy 
comes to Washington you see that hi 
is properly entertained? 

Dorothy—Yes indeed; the very bes! 
entertainment his money can buy. 


She—I ought to leave you and go 


home to mother. 
He (angrily) —Well, why don’t you” 
She—I can’t. She’s left father and 
is coming here, 


Cecile—I saw you calling on the D« 
Crepits yesterday. Were they home? 

Marie—That’s just what I would lik« 
to know. 


Eastern Dude—Who is the leadin: 
man in Alkali Flats? 

Grizzly Pete—I guess One-Eye: 
Jake answers that description. 

Eastern Dude—But I thought he wa 
a law-breaker. 

Grizzly Pete—He is; but he gen- 
erally manages to keep a couple of 
jumps ahead of a posse. 


Mother—Willie, I thought you 
weren’t going to play with the little 
boy next door any more. 

Willie—I didn’t intend to, but 
today is his birthday and his father 
gave him a quarter to spend. 


Crabshaw—If I find I have to 
stay away more than one night | 
will send you a telegram. 

Mrs. Crabshaw — Never mind. 
I’ve read it already—I found it in 


"your coat pocket. 
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